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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


LORD BYRON’S 


CHILDE HAROLD, 


With numerous new and beautiful illustrations 
on wood. An elegant octavo volume of near- 
ly 250 pages, beautifully bound, with full gilt 
edges, in box. Price, in cloth, $6; in antique 
morocco or tree calf, $10; in crushed levant, 
with silk linings, $25. 

“Given our choice between this poem and any other 
poem published during the present season, we should 
give the others the go-by and select this one as one of the 
noblest and greatest poems in the whole range of English 
poetry. The illustrations in this beautiful edition are 
conceived and executed in the good old-fashioned, manly 
style that characterized the best days of drawing and 
engraving. Taken as a whole, the effect they have upon 
the mind is one of simple, serene loveliness. They should 
be studied, as ‘Childe Harold’ should be read, over and 
over again.”’—R. H. Stoddard, in New York Mail and 


Express. 


The Choicest Editions of the Four Great Modern 
Poems. 


Uniform with ‘Childe Harold” in style and price. 


: Deas rOoCe 
The Princess. 
Tennyson’s most famous poem. With 120 illustrations. 


“The most superb book of the season. The exquisite 
binding makes a fit casket for Tennyson’s enchanting 
‘Princess.’ ”’—Hartford Journal. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


A superb Fine Art Edition, with 120 illustrations of 
Scott’s wonderful poem of Scottish chivalry. 

“ On page after page are seen the great dome of Benan 
rising in mid-air, huge Ben-venue throwing his shadowed 
masses upon the lakes, and the long heights of Ben Lo- 
mond hemming the horizon."’— Afluntic Monthly 


Lucevle. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. With 160 illustrations. 
“ This new edition is simply perfect—paper, type, print 


ing, and especially the illustrations—a most charming 
Cye'atmas gift.”— American Literary Churchman. 


Marmion. 


With more than 100 Illustrations and Borders. 
“ Wild Scottish beauty. Never had a poem of stately 
and immortal beauty a more fitting setting.”’"—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER ito 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1886 
Will contain the following Serial Stortes 


IN THE CLOUDS, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
Author of ‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
‘In the Tenuessee Mountains,’ ete, 
HENRY JAMES 


[‘ The Princess Casamassima’ will continue until August, 
1SS86,1 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 


Author of ‘The House of a Merchant Princ« 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWEL! 
Will write for the ATLaNtiIc Monruty for US8se 
JOHN FISKI 
Will contribute six or more papers on United States His 
tory, covering the perlod from the Revolution t 
adoption of the Constitution. These papers discuss a por 
tion of American history very imperfectly Known, and 
cannot fail to be exceedingly engaging by reason of Mr 
Fiske’s ample knowledge and singularly clear styl 
PHILIP GILRERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a series 
articles compariug French and English people, charact 
opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Hamerton is peculiarly quali 
fled, by his intimate knowledge of the French as well as 
of his fellow-countrymen, to write on this subject 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of ‘Marjorie Daw,’ et will contribute son 


Short Stories. 


LIVING QUESTIONS.--The important litical subjects 
which will-come conspicuously befo Ge Dudlic in the 
immediate future —Civil Service Ad VS » and 
form, the Silver Question, the Tarif, a 0 ivy, 
and questions in Social Science —will be« ‘lt, 
competent to treat them adequately and tm, ‘Cy 

The various features of THE ATLANTIC wWhics f 
cured and maintained its remarkavle prestige as . 


. 


rary magazine will be carefully provided for durir 


coming year 


TERMS: #4 00 4 vear in advance, POSTAGE FRE 
anumber. With superb life-size portraits of Haw 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell 
Holmes, $5 00; each additional portrait, $1 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk the se 
and therefore remittances showld be ve by m 
der, draft, or registered letter, t 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
A GENERAL HISTORY. 


Wellesley Colle 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. "| 27 ™*3" >: Sst 20n, formerly, Professor of History tn 


You can obtain almost any book at 
20 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, POST- 
PAID, until January 1, from William 
R. Jenkins, Publisher and Bookseller, 
850 6th Ave., N. Y. Bargain Catalogue 
or Catalogue of French books free. I[n- 
formation furnished. Holiday Cata- 
logue with over 1oo beautiful illustra- 
tions, to cents. 


AN APPLICATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD To 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
Gives a collection of historic material, which may be 
dealt with first-hand, as the pupil deals with the actual 
substance in chemistry, thus stimulating not only memo. 
ry. but observation, judgment, and generalization. This 
material consists of maps. pictures, lists of important 
events, men, Works, and deeds, tables of political organ 
tzations, and extracts from original sources. including 
constitutions, creeds, laws, chronicles, and powers, It is 
accompanied by questions of the nature of problems to be 
worked out by the pupil from the given data. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 





5. PRICH io CENTS 


Investment 


OR 


Speculation, 


the fullest inf if that can ssibly be ol 
tained, and this is supplied by th 


Commercial &  Finan- 
cial Chronicle 


Investors) Supplement. 


The ©) veekly) is ¥ in its t xt 
, 
voiur in tl i s 8 f 4“) 
pages is published bimonthiv, a sor Vibhor 
extra chat t all vular bsoribers of ft} 
fad} ‘ Subscription 1 . 
cluding Sui wnt, $1 U per vear Spx nen 


ples Turtished on 


WM. B. DANA & CO., Publishers, 
7Y William St,, New York 
| Whatwe Really Kuow about 


| EOE OE eee 
SAR CSPCAl . 


/ By Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall 12mo, Cloth 
Pri : 

| The is no Life of Shakespeare accessible to 
nthe publ it a moderate cost and of ai con 
yl nt size, which gives any of the last re 
Vey f the inguirv into his life and circum 
‘tf, \ verv great adaition to our know 
<7 these has accrued from the labors of Mr 

tt voll Po ps and others It has been Mrs, 
alts intention to pat these results into an en 
tertaining narrative. accompaniea by references 


jocuments and autherities which will sustain 
and in a shape suited to the library as well as 
@ use of collewes and universities, and pri 


vate classes in English literature, 
Time thes: 
A Reading Diary for Every Day in the Year. 


By Christina G. Rossetti. 16mo, Cloth, red 


edge, $1.00. 


A new and entirely original book by this popu 
lar author, a mingling of both prose and poetry, 
the latter of a very high order ot merit 


Sold everywhere by ail booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers 
ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Boston. 


res , . . , y , ; 
| Have Youa Collection of Books? 


The Library Catalogue and Index 's intended for pei 
vate collections. It fs arranged so that any book can be 
entered under autbor and title of work, Highly ap- 
proved by those who have used it. The Library Cata 
logue and Index is handsomely bound and lettered in one 
volume, quarto (0% x84 inches), made of the test panc:r, 
and will be mailed, post-paid, to any aadress on recript 
of $2.50 by the publishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 146 Monroe St., Chicago, ill. 
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To the person receiving this as a Specimen Copy : 


‘The Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, science, and art, conducted with the aid of the most competent writers obtaina- 


ble. The list of contributors who have been employed more or less frequently during the twenty years of the journal’s publica- 


tion, has included most of the leading names in literature, science, art, philosophy, and iaw in this country, and many of cor- 


responding eminence abroad. 


A bound volume of the Vavion presents one of the most complete and accurate condensed 


records procurable of the world’s current history, with impartial comment on leading questions which should occupy the 


attention of thoughtful men. 


The W "eek, 


Its Departments are: 


mary of the Week’s News in six columns of brief paragraphs. 
Careful and moderate discussion of prominent political and social topics. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 
From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers. 
Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the paper. 
Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics. 

By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres. 

Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, etc. 


Special Correspondence. 
Occasional Correspondence. 
Notes. 
Reviews of Books. 
Fine Arts. 


Your subscription is invited. 


Terms, $3 per annum, postpaid. 


Address 


Brief coniments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a Sum- 


To new readers who desire a better acquaintance with the paper than can be had from 
examination of a single copy, the ation will be sent for two months at half rate—25 cents. 


(See blank on page ix.) 


THE NATION, 210 Broadway, New York. 


Recent Press Comments on “ The Nation.” 


*“ With the publication of No. 1043, our New 
York contemporary, the Nation, completes the 
twentieth year of its existence. Many changes 
have occurred since the Nation tirst appeared as 
an independent political and literary journal, not 
the least important being the improvement ef- 
fected by its precept and example in political and 
literary criticism across the Atlantic. We trust 
that many vears of life and usefulness are still in 
store for our esteemed contempurary.’’—London 
Athencum. 


“We have often had occasion to differ widely 
with the Nation; but its intelligence, its courage, 
and the great service it has rendered to purity and 
independence in public life, have always received 
our heartiest recognition. The Nation has ap- 
pealed especially to thinkers and students, and 
although its constituency of readers has been com- 
paratively small, its influence has been out of all 
proportion to its circulation. Its suecess has been 
almost contemporaneous with the rise of a new 
schoo! of thinkers on public questions in this coun- 
try.”—Christian Union, 


“The New York Nation has just completed its 
twentieth year of usefulness, and righteously re- 
joices thereat. It has won a place for itself by its 
great ability; however much we may dilfer from it 
in policics, we must accord it the palm for a fine 
presentation of its case. Asa critical authority in 
matters of urt and literature, it is unapproached 
und unapproachable. No journal exists that is its 
superior—ftew, indeed, are they that equal it—in 
these aepartments or in the worid-wide corre- 
spondence it publishes upon all matters of interest 
to the best thinkers,.”’— Hartford Evening Post. 


“It is not too much to say of the Nation that no 
single agency has done so much to advance and 
dignify the calling of journalism in America, In- 
cluding in its scope politics as weli as literature 
and art, it has often aroused bitter political antago- 


nism and suffered from partisan excitement and | 


prejudice ; but we believe no one—at least, no one 
whose judgments are valued by thinking men—has 
ever soberly questioned its sincerity and disinter- 
estedness, or the remarkable force and candor with 
which its views have been presented. In literary 
criticism its methods and achievements have been 
such that this has aimost become a new art under 
its leadership. In all departments the Nation has 
been singularly able and impartial, and its success 
is a cause of gratitication,,in which American 
scholars generally will share.”—Chicayo Dial. 


“In celebrating its twentieth anniversary, the 
New York Natiow takes a natural pride in showing 
how often it has beea meht when many of its 
readers thought it was wrong. Doubtless the 
read°-rs of the Nation have always been the most 
n lligent and upright members of the Republi- 
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can party—the pick and choice of the whole * party 
of moral ideas.’ The depth to which that party 
had, as a mass, falle 1 in 1876 may then be guessed 
from the fact that the Nation says thatin that year 
its opposition to the fraud by which Hayes was 
seated cost it three thousand of its subscribers, 
The Nation’s subscription list was never large, and, 
as we have said, it was always made up of the very 
best class of Kepublicans, three thousund of whom 
dropped the paper because it exposed ana opposed 
a known crime against the Republic. Truly this is 
a party of moval ideas.”—Ainderhook Rough Notes. 


“The Nation announces in its number of June 
25 that it has completed the twentieth year ot its 
existence, and it indulges itself in a two-page 
retrospect of its very useful work. Started just at 
the close of the war, it aimed to discuss political 
and sovial questions in more moderate fashion 
und with fairer spirit than was then common to 
the daily press. It was very frequently in advance 
of the Republican party in this course, and lost 
scores und hundreds of subscribers at times by its 
independent course, particularly in 1876, when it 
denounced the methods by which Mr. Hayes was 
declared President. The Nation has fairly tultilled 
its promise, however, to be independent of party, 
and 1s ——— accordingly by thinking people. 
Its art and literary criticisms have always been of 
a high order, and have helped to give it a national 
reputatio: as a weekly paper of the first class.’’-- 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The Herald welcomes the Nation to its table, as 
one of the ablest and most fearless exponents of 
the leading economic and political questions of 
the time. The splendid success of this journal, 
now starting upon its torty-tirst volume, is the 
clearest evidence that absolutely independent 
journalism has a large and steadily growing tield 
in this country. And while the Nation has often 
been opposed and bitterly criticised on the alleged 
ground that its positions were the independence of 
a dictatorial spirit, it has yet more frequently had 
the satisfaction of seeing its short-sighted critics 
ultimately wheel into line with its advanced ideas 
on some of the most important quest‘ons that have 
arisen during its career. The astonishing progress 
which has recently been made in the way of view- 
ing political questions is largely due to the Na- 
tion’s influence; and its projectors are entitled to 
the credit of ‘having, through its columns, done 
something to hasten the coming of the better time, 
the reign of sweeter manners and purer laws.’ "— 
Council Bluffs Daily Herald. 


* During seventeen of the twenty years of the 
Nation’s publication we have been among its con- 
stant readers,and have found it unequalled among 
American periodicals for pungency of stvle, can- 
dor and accuracy of statement, and force and 
originality in the discussion ot political events and 
social conditions, In the course of its long history 





the Nation has often taken the unpopular side in 
the treatment of current topics, but it has been its 
happy fortune to see its opinions in most cases 
contirmed by the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple. It was the tirst Northern journal of Kepubli- 
can leanings that denounced the carp+t-bag 
governments which, supported by Federal bayo- 
nets, so long ywreyed upon the industries 
of the South, and inflamed and protracted the dis- 
union sentiments of its people. It had the cou- 
rage, amid much obloquy, to question the 1m- 
peachment ot Andrew Johnson, and it was ten 
years in advance of popular opinion in unmasking 
that scheming demagogue Benjamin F. Butler. 
‘ Justly regarding James G. Blaine as a cor- 
rupter of political morality, as a schemer, and asa 
charlatan, it refused to give him its support in the 
late Presidential contest, and it has since found 
abundant reason for approving, in the main, the 
practical wisdom and honest purposes of the pre- 
sent Administration. In commending to our read- 
ers this able and independent journal, we feel that 
we are doing a service to the cause of public intel- 
ligence and morality.”—Portland (Oreyon) Daily 
Standard. 


“Twenty years old” on July i, and the Nation 
hugs itself with rightful self-respect us it an- 
nounces the fact and reviews its past. We count 
ourselves happy in owning a nearly perfect set «> 
the Nation—happy because from the close of the 
war till now it makes the best continuous record of 
contemporaneous history which our country has 
produced. One of the works on a young man’s 
bookshelves should be the carefully-kept volumes 
of the best weekly newspaper he can afford. The 
growing series is his current cyclopzedia, his public 
diary—iis because it chronicles the yesterdays in 
which he lives. And heartily we name the Nation 
as, on the whole, our rc undest, ablest, most 
trustworthy newspaper diary of the world’s 
jife and the nation’s life and the world’s and 
the nation’s literature. It has been a great 
teacher; never popular, but very = infiuen- 
tial as a_paper for editors, and lawyers, and poli- 
ticians. Probably many a bright journal through 
the country has regularly watched the Nation asa 
compass, A strong, pold defender of the policies 
that have made for noble peace these twenty re- 
shaping years, it has had the faults of its good 
qualities ; comically omniscient almost always ; 
holding its head high; seldom gracing itself with 
a confession of mistake ; sometimes savage in its 
stamp ona ps or sinner of a book; not heartless, 
but certainly polar in its manner; afraid of senti- 
ment, and forgettul that cynicism is sentimental- 
ism of rather a young man’s, or an old man’s, sort 
—it does not belong to the strongest years. But 
spite of all this, our clear-headed, outspoken, lit- 
tle-fearing, best newspaper. Twenty years of 
eg to it, and twenty more of hopes.” ~Chicago 

nity. 
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GIFT BOOKS ror rHE HOLIDAYS. 


Lamia. 


By John Keats. With Illustrative Designs by Will H. Low. A superb quarto 


printed on plate paper 12x16 inches. and containing Forty Reproductions in Pho- 
togravure from Original Drawings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, #15.00. 


Elegantly bound in Japanese silk, $25.00. 


“It is atruly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a queen’s table and have its leaves turned 
over by her royal hands.""—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“In these forty drawings there are necessarily different degrees of merit; but the 
best ones are of a very high order indeed, and the set, taken as a whole, could hardly be 
excelled, if equalled, by any set of book illustrations ever published. But it is 
useless to particularize where there is so much that is admirable.’’-N. Y. Nation. 

“Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, graceful, and pure pictures, on which 


any artist and any people may look with pride.""—The Century. 


rr . 
Che Hermit. 

A Ballad. En 

gravings from 12 Full-paged Paintings by Walter Shirlaw and a number of smaller 


From Oliver Goldsmith's * Vicar of Wakefield.’ Illustrated with 


designs in the text, the whole engraved on wood by Fred. Juengling. 48 pages. 
Printed on plate paper. 
Elegy.’ 


new style, $4.50; tree calf, extra, #7 50. 


Uniform in size with the Artists’ Edition of ‘Gray’s 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.00; alligator, $3.50; ntorocco, 


In preparing this series of pictures for the beautiful and familiar ballad from ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ Mr. Shirlaw has aimed to make his work tell the story of itself, as 
apn accompaniment to, rather than a necessary part of, a poem whose popularity is so 
fully established without such embellishment. 

Mr. Juengling, being in the fullest sympathy with the painter, has rendered his de- 
signs with a degree of excellence that will place this work among the foremost achieve 
ments of wood engraving. 


. . ’ . . . . 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dhiction- 
ary. 
7) 

A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged Edition. A Universal Pro 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. Containing Memoirs of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Various Subject, 
of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. 
LL.D 


new names 


By Joseph Thomas, M.D., 
° 


In one Imperial 8vo Volume, containing 2550 pages and several thousand 


Sheep, 212.00; half turkey, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. 


Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire. 


By Wm. Shepard. Uniform with “ Young Folks’ Plutarch” and “ Josephus.” 8vo, 


With Hlustrations. Extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


* An admirable piece of literary and historical work, It is not merely a story told 
for the sake of giving amusement, but it shows the reasonsof Rome’s fall in a way that 
appeals to a bright youth and at the same time leaves a moral lesson. It may be wise 
ly used in connection with the ordinary school studies,”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Young Folks’ Queries. 
«< ~~ 

Fully Uniform with 
“Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” 


A Story. By Uncle Lawrence. Cabinet 4to. Illustrated. 


** Young Folks’ Ideas ”’ 


gilt, $2.00, 


and Extra cloth, 


This volume, like its predecessors, “ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores” and 
** Young Folks’ [deas,”’ presents in the form of a story, written in a simple and pleasing 
style, a great deal of useful and interesting information. 


Through Spain. 


\ Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Peninsula. By S. P. Scott. Profusely 


Illustrated. Small 4to. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, and rough edges, 
$5.00 
Mr. Scott's familiarity with Spanish history, his appreciation of the beautiful 


seenery of this fascinating land, anc close observation of the present manners and cus 
toms of the people, together with his unusual powers of description, assisted by the 
many elegant engravings, combine to make this one of the most delightful books of 
travel recently published 


*,* For sale by atl Booksellers. or will be se 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


|The Queen's Empire ; 
By Joseph Moore, Jr., F.R.G.S., author of ‘ Outlying Eu- 


Illustrated with 50 Phototypes selected by George 
Appropriately bound in extra cloth, gilt top, $3. 


| Or, Iné and Her Pearl. 
rope and the Nearer Orient.’ 
Herbert Watson. Crown 8vo. 


| 
“ An exceedingly attractive volume, handsomely illustrated with 50 photographs 
| and a map of India. Mr. Moore is evidently a geographical student as well as a keen 
| observer of men and institutions. His book, therefore, is more than a description of 
| the peoples and countries which he has visited. His observations are of great inter- 
| N. Y. Herald. 

“ One of the handsomest volumes of travel published this year. The author is fe 
licitous in his descriptions, and understands how to select incidents and objects which 
will specially entertain tne reader. It is altogether a charming and entertaining vo 
lume of narrative.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


est.” 


Horse and Man. 


Their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By the Rev, J. G. Wood, M.A., author of 


* Homes Without Hands,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo Extra cloth, $2.50, 


‘This is the title of a new and quite elegant book by the well-known author, Rev. J. 
G. Wood, who is a naturalist of no mean attainments, and is qualified to throw much 
interesting and valuable light on the care of horses; for army officers, farmers, veteri- 
nary surgeons—indeed, for all who own a horse or have to look after one—this book will 
be an excellent and scientific guide. The elucidation of the subjects treated is so clear, 
the physiology of the horse is so accurately described and the economic feeding, care 
and management of the animal are so well stated that the book would interest almost 
any reader.”—New York Herald. 


The Golden Treasury Calendar. 


By Wili H. Low. 


cardboard 10x14 inches. 


An Elegant Design. Chromo-lithographed in 22 Printings on 
With a Tablet containing appropriate Selections from 


Palgrave’s * Golden Treasury ’ foreach day ofthe year. #1. 


On Both Sides. 


By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baylor. Containing ‘The Perfect Treasure’ and ‘On 


This Side,’ the whole forming a complete story. 12mo, extra cloth, #1. 


“No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant, and incisive presentation of English 
and American types has before been achieved. The wit of the story isconsiderable. It 
is the best international novel that either side has hitherto produced. It Is written by 
an American woman who really knows both countries, and who has shown that ste 
possesses powers which ougnt to put her in the front rank of fiction.”—New York Tri- 
bune. 


Aurora. 


A Novel. By Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘ The Jewel in the Lotus,’ ete. Tlus- 


trated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


* A novel of extraordinary power and merit. One of the most powerful parts of the 
book is that in which the earthquake at Ischia is described. But other parts are as 
beautiful as genuine word-painting could make them.”—Hartford Courant. 


The Lady with the Rubies. 


A Novel. From the German of E. Marlitt, author of ‘The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret,’ ‘The Second Wife,’ ‘The Bail'ff's Maid,’ etc. Translated by Mrs. A. bord 
Wister. translator of ‘A Penniless Girl,’ ‘ Vain Forebodings,’ etc. 12mo. Bound in 
extra cloth, uniform with her other translations, $1.25. 





| “Tt is worth reading.”--New York Tribune. 


“A pleasing, natural story of German life, translated with much fidelity by Mrs 
Wister.”—Philadelphia Evening Call, 


_ . 
Here and There in Our Own Coun- 
try. 
Embracing Sketches of Travel and Descriptions of Places, etc. By Edmund Kirke, 
} Louise Seymour Houghton, William H. Rideing, and other eminent writers. This 
charming volume of sketches includes graphic descriptions of the Catskill and 
Rocky Mountains, On the French Broad, Among the Florida Lakes, Life in Texas 
and Virginia, together with articles on places of interest in various parts of our 


country. Elegantly Illustrated with 127 Engravings. Extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. Full 
morocco, new style, gilt edg+s. #4 50. 


nt, free of expense, on receipt of the price by 
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and on the brass and steel parts thereof 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, and that, taking into consid- 
eration the high rate of wages, of building ma- 
terial, and of coal in the United States, it will 
be impossible to continue flax-spinning at 
Grafton if the duty on linen thread is reduced 
below 40 per cent. There are some statements 
in the protest that cannot be accepted without 
challenge, as, for instance, that buildings for 
manufacturing purposes cost 100 per cent. more 
in Massachusetts than in Scotland. But leaving 
out the exaggerations, and looking only at indis- 
putable facts, what a comment does this petition 
supply on the protests of the [ron and Steel 
Association, and of the bulk of the protected 
interests, against any meddling with or discus 


sion of the tariff question. The supposed ob 


ject of the duty on linen thread is to build up 


that industry. By way of doing this thorough- 
ly we clap on a tax of $40 per ton on their 
raw material, and 40 per cent. on their ma 
chinery, and 40 per cent. on imported 
thread, and then bid them God 
In the course of a quarter of a 

the linen trade is so far prospered and encour- 
aged that a firm of Scotch spinners start a 
branch of their works in Massachusetts where 
they employ a few hands, and where their em- 
ployees and their agents are 
make « precarious livelihood at the expense of 


spce d. 


century 


struggling to 


all the seamstresses, shoemakers, and saddlers 
in the United States. What a noble spectacle 
must grect the eye of the visitor to Grafton 
when he contemplates this industrial triumph, 
and reflects upon the disproportion between 


the means employed and the end attained. 





There has been a great deal of squirming 
among the protectionists, apropos of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s statement 
the annual subsidy once paid to him by screw 
manufacturers in the United States. A corre- 
spondent writes to us to say that the amount 
of the subsidy was $25,000 per year, though 
we believe the true figure to have been 
$50,000, and the Providence Book Notes inti- 
mates that while it paid the 
American Screw Company was making divi- 
dends of 10 per cent.a month. The Boston 
Commercial Bulletin is greatly disturbed by 
the discussion. In its issue of December 5 it 
goes so far as to affirm that ‘‘there bas never 
been a duty of 100 per cent. upon screws.” 
This it calls ‘‘ the centre of the fabrication,” and 
the ‘trunk lie” upon which all the other lies 
depend, although it does not deny the payment 
of the subsidy to Chamberlain. We have ac- 
cordingly taken some _ pains to 
tain at the what the 
ad-valorem duties on screws have 
been. We find that prior to July 1, 1883, 
they ranged from 19 per cent. on the size 3,x2 
to 180 per cent. on the size 1°¢x18, and that the 
average duty on a general assortment such as a 
hardware-dealer would commonly keep on 
hand was 110 per cent. The duties were 
slightly reduced by the tariff of 1883. If the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin wants a detailed 
statement of the ad-valorem duties on the vari- 
ous sizes, we are able to meet the demand. 


concerning 


was being 


ascer- 
custom-house 





A remarkable change in the popular signifi 
cance of a very common word is strikingly il- 
lustrated by one of the current comments upon 

¢ 


| 





the late Vice-President. Newspaper admirers 
of Mr. Hendricks praise his honesty,and adduce 
as evidence of it the fact that, although long in 
public life, with numerous opportunities to 
enrich himse,f corruptly, ‘‘he died poor.” 
At the same time, they publish as a matter of 
statement that he left an estate 
variously estimated at from $100,000 to 
$150,000. The tribute to his honesty is un- 
doubtedly deserved, but what a queer trans- 
formation in the significance of terms it must 
seem to elderly people to calla man ‘‘ poor” 
who is worth from $100,000 to $150,000. In 
the old days, and even as recently as when Mr. 
Hendricks was a boy, ¢ man who had a tenth 
of a million dollars was commonly called a 
rich man, and it would have seemed utterly 
ridiculous to speak: of him as poor. But in 
there were only a few mil- 
Nowadays, 


news the 


those times 
lionaires in the whole country. 
with millionaires so common that tbe possession 
of tens of millions is required to distinguish a 
man for wealth, and when the late Mr. Van- 
derbiltv’s fortune is commonly estimated to 
approach two hundred millions, a person 
with a mere hundred thousand is not consider- 
ed as a ‘‘man of property.” But how strange 
it would have seemed to a boy who was born 
in a log cabin sixty or seventy years ago if 
anybody had told him that he would accumu- 
late $100,000 or $150,000 before he died. and 
yet be generally speken of as ‘‘a poor man.” 





Mr. 8. Dana Horton contributes an article on 
the silver dispute to the North American Re- 
riew, couched in language which ought to 
make it very attractive to that branch of the 
silver fraternity who are strong in the meta- 
physics of bi-metallism. What could be more 
alluring to a Texan economist than the follow- 
ing paragraph ? 

‘* A new phenomenon, the competition of India 
in wheat, and to some extent in cotton, at a low 
silver price, translated for gold countries into an 
artificially lower gold price, has invaded the 
monetary peace of Christendom—not merely with 
amounts imported, but through the specific draw 
on prices of a greet potential supply—and so con- 
tributes a novel quota to the general subsidence 
of prices in Occidental money. Evidences are 
accumulating that sensitiveness is replacing in- 


ertia in tone-giving quarters.” 
These suggestions are so Delphic that they 
ought to captivate the half-baked intellect of 
the silver fanatic of the Southwest. lt must 
be acknowledged at the same time that Mr. 
Horton’s article contains sufficient truth, when 
strained of its obscurities, to be worth the at- 
tention of thinkers. The purport of his sketch of 
the later phases of the silver controversy is that 
Europe has been from the very outset watching 
the chance to unload ber own surplus silver 
upon the United States ; that each country has 
dodged and evaded the opportunities offered 
them to ‘‘rehabilitate silver,” waiting for an 
opening to get rid of their own stocks by 
dumping them on some other country, but espe- 
cially upon the rich greenhorn on this side of the 
water. Seven years of this waiting game have 
gone by, and nothing has happened except that 
the United States have loaded themselves up with 
silver, but have not relieved Europe of any part 
of her burden. The situation at the beginning of 
the present year was growing uncomfortable. 
Germany and France were ready to do some- 
thing. This is what Mr. Horton means when 
he says that ‘‘sensitiveness was replacing 





” 


inertia in tone giving quarters.” Simultaneous 
movements were observed in the German 
Reichstag and in the French Chamber looking 
to a new Monetary Conference. They came 
to nothing. But what, Mr. Horton asks, 
would have happened if Congress had 
passed the Senate Finance Committee’s bill 
last February, which called for such a confer- 
ence, With the significant proviso attached that 
our coinage would cease on a day certain if an 
international agreement were not reached ? 
Would not Germany and France have met us 
rather more than half way ? [t is Mr. Horton’s 
opinion that they would have done so. Mr. 
Horton gives an explanation of the failure of 
the bi-metallic motion in the Reichstag which 
we have not seen elsewhere. He says that it 
was caused by the Clerical party, under 
the lead of Windthorst, who refused to com- 
mit himself for or against bi-metallism, but in- 
sisted that it was a Government question, and 
accordingly that it was the duty of Prince Bis- 
marck to take the initiative by introducing and 
supporting a measure to that end. In other 
words, Herr Windthorst and his followers 
would not help Bismarck to shirk his reponsi- 
bility, and therefore voted down the motion 
pre foi Mit, 





How much effect Mr. Horton’s essay may 
have upon the silver men it is impossible to 
say. It will bave none upon that wing of the 
party that has silver to sell. The Hills and 
the Joneses are as insensible to argument as the 
two jurymen who had a share of the pork 
for the stealing of which they were empan- 
nelled. Mr. Hortonand Mr. Walker are as ob- 
noxious to them as the veriest ‘‘ gold bug ” in 
the country. What they want is a steady 
market for silver, and every man, be he bi- 
metallist or mono-metallist, who favors cessa- 
tion of the Government purchases of silver, 
either permanent or temporary, is counted 
anenemy. Mr. Horton, by the way, throws 
out a bait to them in the form of a suggestion 
that a cessation of coinage does not necessarily 
mean a cessation of purchases. But they will 
not bite. They know that purchase without 
coinage would not continue long. The 
wild-eyed statesmen of the Southwest who 
have no silver to sell would part company 
with them if they should consent to that com- 
promise. Indeed, there seems to be little hope 
for a compromise of any kind, unless Senator 
Allison’s suggestion is heeded that there be a #@:- 
porary stoppage pending international negotia- 
tions, the coinage to be resumed thereafter with- 
out further legislation. The only hopeful sign 
aside from this is the threat indulged by some 
of the extreme fanatics that they will resort to 
filibustering, if necessary, to defeat anti-silver 
legislation. Filibustering is only resorted to 
when a party is in the minority, and it may be 
assumed that when the silver men take such 
steps to defeat legislation their Waterloo is not 
far distant. 





The strength of the prohibition movement 
in Georgia is still a mystery to most Northern 
people, but the explanation, according to the 
Savannah evs, is very simple. The chief rea- 
son is a purely economic one. White employers 
have found that the unrestrained sale of liquors 
demoralizes their black laborers, and they have 
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thus been driven by necessity to favor prohibi 
tion. Solong as there is free whiskey there is a low 
dramshop at every crossroads and at the corner 
of every plantation, where the negroes not only 
spend their wages, but trade off stolen cotton, 
the laborers being thus ruined, while the em 
ployers are robbed of a large percentage of the 
products of their plantations, It is the 
same way on the turpentine farms, in the lum- 
ber districts, and in the cities. In short, the 
whites have found that while the best interests 
of the State demand the improvement of the 
negroes, very little can be done for them as 
long as there is free whiskey, and so they sup- 
port prohibition. Self-interest is thus the 
strongest temperance agency at work in the 
South. 


The lively bidding for negro votes by the 
rival white parties in the recent contest over 
prohibition in Atlanta, Ga., is only one of 
a number of signs that the color line in politics 
is vanishing throughout the South. For in 
stance, at a celebration of their victory by the 
Democrats of Louisa County, Va., a few days 
ago, the negroes who had worked with the 
whites during the contest were — assign- 
ed prominent places, and the — leader 
of these blacks was presented with a gold 
headed cane, The Richmond Whig, the ex- 
piring Mahone organ, bears witness that this is 
no exceptional case, but that the Democrats 
are always ready to liberally reward colored 
voters who support them. So, too, in Dela 
ware, the Wilmington -Verrs, the leading Re- 
publican paper, testifies that ‘‘ there are a great 
many colored men in Delaware who vote 
the Democratic ticket” habitually. In the 
face of such evidence from Republican 
sources, the bloody-shirt orators will hardly 
have the impudence any longer to regard every 
man with a black skin as a political slave, and 
to consider the census figures of adult male 
negroes in any Southerm State as the number of 
Republican votes which will be polled if there 
is a fair election. 





A Nashville newspaper the other day pub- 
lished a statement which illustrates how the 
race problem at the South is working out its 
own solution. The Grand Jury empanelled at 
the recent term of the Criminal Court included 
one negro, and after their work was completed, 
the white members of the body concluded to 
‘‘make a public expression of their apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the course pursued by 
this colored gentleman during the session.” 
They accordingly asked a publication of the 
fact that this was the first instance in which 
most of them had ever been associated with a 
negro in a responsible position, and that the re- 
lation was thus inevitably strained, but that 
his firmness, justice, and conscientiousness 
“‘eradicated every prejudice,” while, to cap the 
climax, ‘‘his demeanor in every social aspect 
was everything that the most exacting South- 
ern gentleman could require.” 





New Hampshire fimds every month fresh 
evidence of the misfortune brought upon the 
State by the passage of the ‘ Valued Policy” 
Law last summer. The manufacturers were 
naturally first heard from, and one after an 
other soon announced that he should abandon 


the State because he found it impassible to se 
cure new insurance as his old policies rau 
Now it is discovered that another great indus 
try of New Hampshire, the ‘‘ summer boarder 


business, is threatened with ruin from the same 


| cause, There are in the State, of hotels only 


opened for the summer traffic, no less than 142 
which have accommodations for over 50 peo 


ple apiece, while a number of them are large 


| enough to house hundreds of people at onc 





They are costly structures, with expensive fur 
nishings, and are always considered very risky 
property; the insurance on one of these great 
hotels being usually distributed among a larg 
number of companies. Since the new law 
went into effect, and the foreign companics 
withdrew from the State, not. a company in 
New Hampshire will take a dollar on such 
property. Their policies are running out 
daily, and everybody who has capital invested 
in them is anxious to get it) out, while an ef 
fectual quietus has been put upon all new e1 

terprises, like the projected $65,000 extension ot 
the Glen House and the erection of other hotels 
In short, the whole industry is utterly demon 

alized, and the prospect for next summer at all 
the resorts is most discouraging. It is a curi 
ous illustration of the wide ramitications of 


modern business relations, 


It is encouraging to find such evidence as 
the Christian Union of last week atYords, that 
one religious paper of wide circulation and 
large influence is able to discuss the Sunday ques 
tion with candor and intelligence. The Chsust 
Union's article is suggested by the agitation in 
this city for the opening of the two vreat 
museums, and it dismisses with proper con 
tempt, as beside the question, the sugzestion 
that the movement is instigated by an intidel 
society. It points out, also, that the issue is 
not to be settled by a reference to the Bible 
and packs a great deal of truth in small spac 
when it says: *‘ The Fourth Commandment is 
a commandment torest ; and, with the possible 
exception of asomewhat enigmatical passage in 
Isaiah, there is nothing whatever in the Scripture 
to forbid the community the enjovymert of 
books and art, and whatever may be necessary 
to make that enjoyment possible and protitabk 
on the appointed rest-day.” Laying extrant 
ous considerations aside, the C/ristian L 
says that the simple question to be determined 
is whether the Sunday opening of libraries 


and museums will conduce to human we 


fare, and especially to moral culture and 
elevation, and declares that it is inclined t 
answer this question in the aftirmative, for this 


reason: 


** In our great cities there is an immense multi- 
tude who have no real homes. They include, not 
merely the workingmen who live in tenement 
houses, but also clerks, working-girls, bookkeep- 
ers, and a great host of men of moderate 
means who live in bearding-houses, many 
of whom have but a single bedroom, which 
they never occupy except during the hours 
of sleep. What can a Christian community 
do for this great class, itself the product of 
modern civilization, better than provide a kind 


| of communistic substitute for home ina room 


or rco us furnished with pictures and with books, 
warmed and lighted, and made comfortable stay- 
ing-places 

The ° IntensitV, as the S savs, of the par 
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orators and candidates in Ulster was treated 


is al invasion " of the provinee, and held 
by many people t istify riotous demonstra 
tions aguinst them This view was taken with 
much indignation by eur old friend 
thie Le? * Tory Squire, who swore, on 
his eeches ar ~oots, that, @ad sir, it was 
1 han a fellow could stand. It now 


ippears that in Ulster Parnell has polled 42,368 
votes against $4.562 Lovalists, or, in other 
words, very nearly one-half as many In the 
rest of the ; 


tt 


sland he has 179,243 votes against 
29,739 In other words, he has two-thirds 
nearly of the voting population on his side, and 
he has shown that he can make a considerable 
impression on many of the English constituen 
cies. In the present condition of English parties 
he can impose terms on either of them, There is 
not in the present embittered state of feeling be- 


|} tween them the smallest likeliaood of a coali- 


tion that could resist him, The latest news in- 
dicates that he is not unlikely to make over- 
tures to the Radicals, with whom he can pro 
bably come to terms, and who with him will 
be able to reduce both the Tories and the Whigs 
to nothingness, In short, he is on the very 
verge of real greatness. He is likely now to be 
called on for a display in the field of construc 


tion of the great power he has shown in the 
field of organization. Should he successfully 
meet the test, he will have a very high place in 


story 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


| WEDNESDAY, De nher 2, to Trespay, Docember 8, 
L885, Inclusive 
DOMESTIC. 

Av a Republican Senatorial caucus in Wash 


rtonon Friday the nomination of President 
} 


in 
pro tempore of the Senate was unanimously 
tendered to John A, Logan, but he declined 
it, and the caucus thereupon adjourned. The 
refusal of Logan was not a surprise to his 
friends. He stated to them privately at the 
outset that be did not wish the office, that it 
was not adapted to his tastes, and that he pre 
ferred his position in committees and on the 


floor. Logan, like many ambitious men, has 
often regarded the V.ce-Presidency as the 


limbo from which a politician may never hope 
to reach the Presidency. There is a strong 
sentiment among Congressmen of both parties 
for the early passage of the Hoar Presidential 
Succession Bill, which puts the members of 
the Cabinet in the line of succession. 


At a caucus on Saturday the Republican 
Senators nominated Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, for 
President pro tempore. There was no oppo- 
sition, Senator Edmunds having declined to 
run. It was determined that the bills relating 
to the Presidential election and also to the Presi- 
dential succession, Which had passed the Sen- 
ate during the last Congress, should be intro- 
duced as soon as practicable and, after a proper 
reference and consideration, should be prompt 
ly passed. The Democratic Senators gave the 
complimentary nomination to Mr. Harris, of 
Tennessee, 


The first session of the Forty-ninth Congress 
was opened in Washington at noon on Mon- 
day. Mr. Sherman was elected President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and Mr. Carlisle 
Speaker of the House. After some routine 
business, both houses adjourned out of respect 
to the memory of Vice-President Hendricks. 


President Cleveland’s first annual message is 
a very long document. It was read before both 
houses of Congress on Tuesday, and is sum 
marized in our editorial columns. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury embraces fifty-eight pages of printed 
matter, and is accompanied by a special report 
of fifty-six pages on the collection of customs 
duties. The ordinary revenues of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1885 were $323,690, - 
706, and the ordinary expenditures (including 
sinking fund, $45,604,035) were $305,830,970, 
leaving a surplus of $17,859,735. The esti- 
mated revenues of the year 1886 are $315,- 
000,000, and the estimated expenditures, in 
cluding sinking fund, $290,750,000. For the 
year 1887, however, the Secretary estimates that 
there will be a deficit of $24,589,552, the reve 
nue remaining at $315,000,000 and the expen- 
ditures reaching $339,589,552. Of this esti- 
mated increase of $49,000,000 in expenditures, 
$19,000,000 is for pensions, $15,000,000 for the 
navy, and $4,000,000 for fortifications. The 
interest-bearing debt has been reduced during 
the fiscal year $10,369,750, and now stands at 
$1, 260,778,162, including the Pacific Railroad 
bonds ($64,623,512). The balance in the 
Treasury of assets over liabilities has been in- 
creased $58,053,702 since March 1, 1885, of 
which $46,000,000 is silver coin, $16,000,000 
gold coin, and $9,000,000 legal-tender notes. 


On the subject of reform in taxation Secretary 
Manning says: ‘‘ Besides the reforms which 
are desirable for the effective administration of 
any system of taxation levied through imported 
merchandise, and are indispensable for the ad 
ministration of customs laws which, like our 
own, are a chaos rather than a system, I venture 
to hope that in due season it will be the plea- 
sure of Congress to consider some other re 
forms, upon which, as is requisite, all parties 
may agree and that are of a different scope. 
Like our currency laws, our tariff laws are a 
legacy of war. If exigencies excuse their 
origin, their defects are unnecessary 
twenty years of peace. They have been re 


after | 





tained without sifting and discrimination, al- 
though enacted without legislative debate, 
criticism, or examination,” 


The annual report of Mr. C. N. Jordan, 
Treasurer of the United States, shows that the 
net revenue of the Government during the last 
fiscal year was $328,690,706, or $24,829,163 
less than the preceding year, while the expendi- 
ture was $260,226,925, or $16,100,690 greater 
than in the preceding year. During the same 
period there has been an increase of $33,463,- 
633 in the gold assets, of $22,095,016 in the 
silver assets, 86,776,423 in the legal-tender as- 
$171,284 in national-bank notes, and 
$1,147,107 in national-bank deposits. 


scts, 


Secretary Lamar’s report is long and elabo- 
rate. He goes over the question of cattle leas- 
es in the Indian Territory, and says: ** I now 
have the satisfaction to state that the reserva- 
tion is entirely free from cattle men and their 
heres.” To advance the interests of the In 
dians, the Secretary recommends that a part of 
every reservation be diviced into separate tracts 
of suitable size for farms, to be allotted to each 
individual as his sole and separate estate. Pro- 
vision should be made against the power (until 
after a time limited) of selling or mortgaging 
the same, or even leasing it to any but Indians 
living within the same reservation. Provision 
should be made that the Indian accepting a 
patent for his land shall not thereby forfeit any 
of his rightsas a member of his tribe, nor the 
protection and benefit which the laws of the 
United States extend to the Indians generally. 


General Atkins, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in his annual report recommends the 
following plan for civilizing the red man: ‘It 
should be industriously and gravely impressed 
upon them that they must abandon their tribal 
relations and take lands in severalty, as the 
corner-stone of their complete success in agri- 
eulture, which means self-support, personal! in- 
dependence, and material thrift. The Govern- 
ment should, however, 1n order to protect them, 
retain the right to their lands in trust for twen- 
ty-five years or longer, but issue trust patents at 
once to such Indians as have taken individual 
holdings. When the Indians have taken their 
lands in severalty in sufficient quantities (and 
the number of acres in each holding may and 


and should vary in different localities 
according to fertility, productiveness, cli- 
matic, and other advantages), then, hav- 
ing due regard to the immediate and 


early future needs of the Indians, the remain- 
ing lands of their reservations should be pur- 
chased by the Government and opened to 
homstead entry at 50 or 75 cents per acre. 
The money paid by the Government for their 
lands should be held in trust in 5 per cent. 
bonds, to be invested as Congress may pro- 
vide, for the education, civilization, and ma- 
terial development and advancement of the red 
race, reserving for each tribe its own money. 
If this policy were adopted systematically by 
the Government, it would be strange if in five 
years from its inauguration and establishment 
there should be an Indian of any tribe in the 
whole country who would refuse to accept so 
favorable and advantageous a measure.” 


The first annual report of the Secretary of 
the Navy differs essentially from those of 
his recent predecessors in the fact that much 
space is devoted to an argument urging the ne- 
cessity of the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment upon a basis of business principles. 
Fully one-third of the long report is given 
up to this subject. Secretary Whit- 
ney says: ‘‘My brief experience in this De- 
partment has satisfied me that, whatever chang- 
es in its organization may be desired, it is of 
first necessity to separate, as much as practi- 
cable, the work of direction and deliberation 
from the details of execution; in other words, 
that there should be in the construction of a 
navy, as in every other kind of business, a 
proper distribution of labor.” 


From the report of the Secretary of War 
appears that the total expenditures of the 


| War Department for the fiscal year were $45, 
| 850,999 54, including river and harbor im 
provements. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1886, the appropriations are $31,762,413 40, 

the large reductions being due to the fact that 


there was no appropriation for rivers and har 


bors. The Secretary has reduced the estimates 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, from 
$81,782,324 97 to $48,204,183 48. The army 
consists of 2,154 officers and 24,705 men. The 
condition of affairs at the Military Academy 
is highly satisfactory. The militia should be 
armed in uniformity with the reguiar army. 
The Secretary recommends the appointment of 
a Judge-Advocate-General, or legislation to 
mect the present difficulty, the office being 
practically vacant. 

Major General Schofield, commanding the 
Division of the Missouri, in his annual report, 
says: ‘'I beg leave to submit that,in a country 
of 50,000,000 of people, 50,000 men would be a 
small army to be maintained with sole reference 
to possible foreign wars. But when the coun 
try has constant daily use for nine-tenths of 
that force to protect its people and their prop- 
erty against destruction by savage tribes in 
their midst, it is extremely unwise to limit the 
army to its present strength. As well might 
the great cities of the country limit their police 
force to one-half that which experience has 
shown to be necessary for daily service, with 
no reserve for great emergencies.” 


The President has appointed Mr. A. A. Wil 
son to be Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
in place of Colonel Clayton McMichael, 1 
signed. Mr. Wilson is a prominent Democrat, 
President of the Columbia Club, a director in 
railway, insurance, and other business corpo- 
rations, and possessed of a fortune of about 
$200,000. He is spoken of by old residents as 
a thoroughly reputable man. The President 
specifically announces, in making the appoint 
ment, that Mr. Wilson will not be called upon 
to perform any social duties at the White 
House. 


The President on Thursday appointed John 
A. Sullivan to be Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Second District of New York. 
Mr. Sullivan is a well-known business man of 
New York city, and has been a prominent 
member of the Produce Exchange for many 
years. 

The President on Thursday afternoon sus- 
pended Judge E. J. Dawn, of the District ot 
Alaska, and appointed Lafayette Dawson, of 
Missouri, in his place. It is asserted that it 
was Dawn’s appointment in June last which 
led to the writing of a letter to the President 
by one of the men who had endorsed him, in 
which he was declared to be wholly unfit for 
the place. The letter and the President’s re- 
ply, published on August 5, were widely 
quoted. 


James W. Porck, of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed United States Consul-General to Mexico. 


The public debt was increased during No- 
vember $4,887,198 47. 

There isa movement of United States troops 
inthe West toward Salt Lake City. It is be- 
lieved that Mormon outbreaks are feared. 


Chiricahua Indians are fighting among them- 
selves in Arizona, and have massacred a num 
ber of white people. 

The Virginia Democratic legislative caucus 
on Monday night nominated John ‘W. Daniel, 
of Lynchburg, for United States Senator to 





succeed Mahone. Daniel received 65 votes 


| and John 8. Barbour 31. 


There is a steadily increasing demand for pig 


metal and ore in Pittsburgh, and prices have 
substantially advanced. 
The New York Central and Hudson River 


and West Shore injunction matter has been 

settled in New York. The legal proceedings 
| were withdrawn from the court at Syracuse on 
Saturday. ‘The absorption of the West Shor 
by the Central has been completed. 
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In Attorney-General O'Brien’s opinion in the 
matter of the application for an injunction to 
restrain preparation for laying horse-car tracks 
on the Fifth Avenue, New York, it is held 
that the Act of 1885 1s constitutional, and pro 
hibits the Fifth Avenue, or any other railroad 
company, from constructing a railroad on that 
avenue. 

General Alexander Shaler of this city, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, was indicted on 
the charge of bmbe-taking by the Grand Jury 
on Friday. This is the charge alluded to in 
last week’s Summary. 

It has been decided to send several of the 
children who were bitten by a mad dog in 
Newark, N. J., to Paris, to be treated by M. 
Pasteur. Communicition has been had with 
the distinguished Frenchman by cable, and he 
has asked that the children be forwarded to 
him at once if there is any danger to be appre- 
hended in their case, 

The will of Mr. Hendricks leaves all his pro 
perty to his wife. 

William H. Vanderbilt died suddenly on 
Tuesday at 2:20 p. M., in his house in Fifth 
Avenue. He was talking in bis library with 
Robert Garrett, President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, when stricken with apoplexy, and fell at 
Mr. Garrett’s feet, where he expired instantly. 
William H. Vanderbilt was the eldest son of 
Commodore Vanderbil!, and was born on May 
8, 1821. His father had a poor opinion of his 
capabilities, and gave him = no_ financial 
start in his early life. He worked hard 
as a bank clerk, and afterward as a farmer on 
Staten Island. His skill in managing 
his farm finally attracted his father’s attention, 
and the latter gave him $6,000 with which to 
pay off a mortgage. His first experience as a 
railway manager was as receiver of the Staten 
Island Railway. In 1864 the Commodore asso- 
ciated his son with him in the management of 
the Harlem Road, and from that time on began 
to repose confidence in him. On the Commo- 


dore’s death in 1877, William H. succeeded 
to the bulk of the estate, and has ever 
since been the controlling power of the 


great New York Central system, every year 
adding to his wealth and increasing his power 
as a railway manager. The details of his 
well-known schemes cannot be summarized 
here. He died worth about $200,000,000, — It 
is believed that about $50,000,000 will be 
divided among his heirs, and the bulk of his 
estate will be managed by trustees; Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Chauncey M. Depew being two 
of them. Mr. Vanderbilt left a widow and 
eight children, four of them sons. 
FOREIGN. 

The tide in the British Parliamentary elec- 
tions began to turn on Wednesday, and the 
Liberals were jubilant. By 6 Pp. M. on that day 
the Tory net gain had been reduced to 38 seats. 
The Liberals had gained 12 seats on the elee 
tions of the previous day. 


In Louth on Wednesday Mr. Philip Callan, 
who was repudiated by Mr. Parnell and ran as 
an Independent Nationalist against Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. Parnell’s nominee, was defeated by 
over 1,000 majority—a greater victory than was 
expected by the Nationalists, as Mr. Callan is 
very popular in the district. Mr. Callan an 
nounces that he will petition the House of 
Commons against the seating of Colonel Nolan. 


The total Parnellite vote cast in Ireland is 
221,881, and the Loyalist vote, including To- 
ries and Liberals, 121,101. The vote in 
Ulster was: Parnellites, 42,638; Loyalists 94,- 
362. Outside of Ulster the vote was:  Par- 
nellites, 179,248; Loyalists, 26,789. The Lon- 
dion Standard on Monday. morning, in an arti- 
cle evidently inspired, insisted that Lord Salis- 
bury should not resign, and said that his fail 
ure to secure a majority did not prove that a 
mandate should be given to any other coherent 
body of statesmen. The Standard depends 
upon the Whigs to support Lord Salisbury. 


Is 


Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter on Saturday in 
which he said: ‘‘] am certain that the Torie 





will be much weaker than the Liberals in the 
next, asin the past, Parliament. It will be im 
possible for the Tories to conduct the Govern 
ment on their own strength, or to hold a posi 
tion of dignity and independence. The Liberal 
party will outnumber the Tories and Parnell 
ites combined, and will be the only party ind 

pendent of unworthy motives to court the Par 
nellites for support.”’ 


Mr. Chamberlain, the Radical leader, in a 
speech at Leicester on Thursday, said the ce 
feats of the Liberals in the boroughs were due 
to five Ps—Priests, Publicans, Parsons, Par 
nellites, and Protectionists. He thought that 
such a combination was unlikely recul 
Mr. Parnell boasted that he had throttled the 
Liberal party. He would probably regret the 
boast. If it were true, then he had throttled 
the only great machinery that existed for se 
curing justice to Ireland 


to 


It hus become generally known in London 
that the Tories furnished £840 to two promi 
nent members of the Social-Democratic Fede 
ration, avowed revolutionary Socialists, to in 
duce them to contest two Thus thes 
split the Liberal vote 


seats 


Up to 38 o’cloek on Tuesday afternoon there 
had been elected 3824 Liberals, 245 Conserva 
tives, and 75 Nationalists, giving the Liberals 
a clear majority of 4. Twenty-six seats are 
vet to be filled. Rumors were current that 
Lord Salisbury had resigned, but they were 
not confirmed, 

Cardinals Manning and Howard have writ 
ten to the Pope in favor of canonizing Joan of 
Are, 

The Carolines proctocol consists of six arti 
cles. The first article recognizes Spain's claim 
The second fixes the limits of the Pelew and 
Caroline Islands. The third lays down th 
same rules regarding liberty of trace are 
contained in the Sooloo treaty. Phe fourth 
grants Germany coaling and naval stations 
The fifth allows Germany to establish farming 
colonies. The sixth provides that the treaty 
must be ratified within eight days 


is 


The Queen Regent of Spain on Thursday 
for the first time presided over the council 
the Cabinet. She expressed the desire that her 
reign should be marked by the extension of 
amnesty to all press offenders and others who 
are now undergoing sentences of exile and suf 
fering on account of political crimes. Het 
wishes will be carried out by a proclamation 


ot 
‘ 


Castelar, the Spanish Republican, admits 
that he is not in accord with Zorrilla, and is op 
posed to a revolution 

A conference 
Venice. 

Premier Sagasta, of Spain, has visited Gen 
eral Lopez Dominguez and arranged for con 
certed action, the latter promising to sustain 
the Cabinet in developing a liberal policy 


held in 


of Carlists is being 


The Bulgarians on Wednesday refused the 
proposals ot the Servians to withdraw the ar 
mies to their res; ective territory and to pr 


long the armistice to February 1. Russia and 
Germany urged upon Turkey immediate inter 
ference in Rumel Qn Wednesday 


lan 

afternoon it was reported that Turkish 
rt eae) «oo Pyaat 
mtiory, OU 


ailairs, 


tT , 
Troops 
i 


had crossed into Rumelian tet 


Was not contirmed 


this 


Turkish arrived in 
polis, Rumelia, on Thursday. A meeun; 

citizens was held, and the Bishop urged them 
to repudiate the proposal to restore the 


Philoppo 
ung of 


delegates 


tat 
SilTUN 


quo ant The Russian agent was present, and 
suid the deleates had preceded a Europ an 


commission, and that the 
missioner 
organic 


SULA Ss spec ial com 

to reorganize the 
warned his hearers 
that if the commissioner was not re 
ceived, Turkish ps would enter the 
country, and that Russia would refuse assist 
ance Rumelians. The meeting, how 
ever, declined to accept the commission, or to 
treat on the matter of restoring the status quo 


, 


a The Russian agent then withdrew from the 


was com 


statutes He 
truk 


to the 








meeting. The 
Various foreig! 
Which in subst 


Turkish cle le wrthte 






object of their 
homes; that the 
a know! adage SS 
the seat of Gover 
eTn Rut i n 
ibsent atthe seat of war, the citizens are unable 
to treat on ao subject so important to. the 
province, and, having sent 60,000 men to the 


War, they cannot listen to a proposal forthe rt 





; : t I t 

storation of the status ¢ 

An order was issued on Thursday bw the 
Servian Government appointing Colonel Hor 
vatovitch Commander-in-Ch of the Servian 
arniics In official cireles twas thought that 
the resumption of hostilities was cer W 
ing to Prince Alexander's refusal of the terras 
proposed by Servia. ‘Phe Londot v's 
correspondent at Sf Petersburg on Friday said 
it Was stated In court circles that tw or three 
ATV Corps Were ¢ entrati he south of 
Russia, and that their eve unl goal was Bu 
raria, Austria is preparinar 40,000 men Vhe 
Powers have appointed the consuls at Philip 
popois to forn 4 COM Iss quarry 
England is likely to hold aloof here is als 
vreport that the Powers may dia conferen 
it Berlin to delimit the Se KR rian f 
tier 

The terms of peace offered by Bul Were 
rejected bv Servia on Saturday lt was re 
ported that tighting was rene d on Monday 
It was reported from Vieuna on Monday that 
the Austrian Minister to Servia had started for 
Nissa, bearit ‘at ent Wal the Servian 
Government ato a resumption of hostilities 
with Bulgaria we bring dangers which even 
Austria's good will could not prevent, Prin 
Ale \ander | vd bee the ‘ that Austria would 
intervene if Nissa were eaptured bw the Bul 
gariaus 

Prinee Alexa has fort V rejected Ser 
Vilas pence pT “bis Lretterates his ow? 
it i is Dh Port hres . mterTvene 

The Freneh Cha er of Deputies on Moen 
dav, bv a vote of G&s Led. decid to Con 
sider the proposed crease of «¢ duties o1 





Phe present: Fre Government will not 
moa Vi i 

The order of expuls of the German 
Ameneans of he Istand f Foehr has agai 
a SUSp elit 1 Mr | ils ! I ited 
States Ministe Wing vened the mat 
ter 

Italy has annexed Massowah with the ap 
pr ¢ La Salisbury Five British bat 
thi s have been ordered t proceed to Egypt 

The rst anti-Nlaverv mecting ever held in 
Mi ce ssembled at Fancier on Monday 

I dah, the Burmese Minister who is re 
sponsible for Theebaw’s crucities and intrigues 
uwainst England, was arrested while trying to 
c™ 

A serious revolution has broken out in the 
Mexican State of Nuevo Leon. <A > skirmish 
has taken place with the rebels. The revolu- 
tion is in the interest of Romero Robio, Secre 
tary of State and 1 ither in-law of President 


Diaz Robio aspires to succeed Diaz in the 
Presidency of Mexico,and is laying the founda 
tion for his election by elevating such persons 
to high offices in the different Mexican States 
will their influence tor bim in the 
election, Which takes place in about a year, 


as Us 

It is generally conceded now that the State 
of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, will be declared un 
der martial law, and that a military Governor 
will be appointed 

General Caceres has captured Lima, Peru.’ 
General Iglesias, the President, surrendered 
on Wednesday afternoon, and Sefor Eusebio 
was made provisional President. A commis 
sion has been named to take command of the 
Government, and to issue orders for holding 
elections, Amnesty for all has been declared 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

We are sorry that President Cleveland has 
departed in his first message from his practice 
of making his state papers short, because in 
documents of this sort what is gained in ex- 
tension is lost in intension, as the logicians say. 
We can do little more this weck than make a 
brief summary of the message, though it is full 
of points which invite comment. 

The President begins by announcing friend- 
ly relations with all foreign governments; 
mentions the refusal of satisfaction to the Ar 
gentine Government for an old dispute of 
1831; declares that the reasons given for the 
refusal of the Austrian Government to receive 


Mr. Keiley were such as could not be ac- 


quiesced in, intimating that one of them 
was Mrs. Keiley’s being a Jewess, and 


states that his place has not been filled; de- 
scribes the revolutionary outbreak at Panama 


last spring; announces that the claim 
of the Colombian Government to close 


ports held by the insurgents, and to declare 
insurgent vessels pirates, was not recognized, 
but that this did not involve the concession 
of belligerent rights to the rebels; repudiates 
the Arthur-Frelinghuysen plan for the canali- 
zation of the Isthmus, on the general ground 
that paramount privileges of ownership, with 
corresponding obligations outside our own 
territory, are objectionable; commends the 
Tehuantepec route for a ship railway, and the 
neutralization of any line of communication 
to be hereafter made across the Isthmus; con- 
demns the outrages on Chinamen in Wyoming 
and elsewhere, and declares that all the power 
of the Government will be employed for their 
protection—intimating, however, that it may be 
well, in view of the race preju 
dice against the Chinese, to imitate the Do- 
minion of Canada, and make their exclusion 
stringent; condemns the conduct of 
Messrs. Sandford and Kasson in signing the 


strong 


more 


Congo convention without reserve or qualifica 
tion, and, therefore, does not ask the sanction of 
the Senate for the act; announces payment of 
French account of the war of the 
rebellion, and a report on the American 
claims against France for spoliations prior to 
1801; denounces French restrictions on our 
pork, and still more strongly Austrian and 
German prohibition of the same commodity ; 
mentions continued controversy with Germany 
touching rights of German-American citizens 
resident in that country; proposes the appoint- 


claims on 


ment of a commission to consider the whole 
question of the British-American fishery ques 
lion ; negotiations with Great 
Britain for extending the scope of the extradi- 
tion treaty; recommends more accurate tracing 
of the boundaries of Alaska ; 


announces 


asks for legisla- 


tion to put in force the commercial treaty 
with Mexico ; commends to the attention of 
Congress the conclusions of the Berne 
Congress on the international copyright 


revision of 
condemns — the 
proposed commercial 
treaties with Spain and San Domingo, as sur- 
rendering large revenues for inadequate con- 
sideration, and giving up indispensable control 
over our own tariff ; urges the payment of con- 
suls wholly by adequate salaries, and the aboli- 


questicn ; recommends a 


the naturalization laws : 


Arthur-Frelinghuysen 





tion of the duty on foreign works of art, on the 
grounds with which we are all familiar. 

The message, summarizing the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, recommends a re- 
duction of the tariff, through a lowering of 
duties on ‘‘the imported necessaries of life,” on 
the simple ground that our revenue is unneces- 
sarily large; dwells on the importance of 
the silver question ; shows that only $50,000, - 
000 of the $215,759,431 already coined have 
into circulation; declares that the 
desire to utilize the silver product of the 
country should not lead to a perversion of the 
coinage powers of the Government, and that 
a continuance of the silver coinage at the pre- 
sent rate will before long lead to the substitu- 
tion of silver for all the gold the Government 
owns. It points out that already at some periods 
58 per cent, of the customs duties have been paid 
in silver, while the average is 20 per cent.; that 
in view of all this the hoarding of gold has alrea- 
dy begun, and that its total disappearance will 
let the country down once more on a depreci- 
ated currency, fluctuating in value; that none 
will suffer from this state of things so much asthe 
poor; that history shows that all attempts to 
make coins of unequal value circulate side by side 
must prove futile; that all efforts to get foreign 
nations to adopt with us a common ratio be 
tween gold and silver have been unsuccessful ; 
that the Latin Union has just entered into an 
agreement to stop coining silver, and to redeem 
in gold what has been already coined; that ‘‘the 
debtor class” is not dishonest, ahd that, anyhow, 
it is not the rich creditors only who will suf- 
fer from the depreciation of our currency, but 
the widow, the orphan, and the depositors in 
savings banks; and that prosperity hesitates and 
capital shrinks because of the uncertainty on 
this question. The message recommends, there- 
fore, the suspension of the silver coinage now 
carried on under the Act of 1878. 

After summarizing the operations of vari- 
ous Treasury bureaus, and the reports of the 
Navy and Interior Departments, and generally 
eoncurring in their recommendations, the mes- 
sage comes to the Mormon question; reports 
the successful execution of the Edmunds Law; 
denounces polygamy, and passes a glowing 
eulogium on monogamous homes; recom- 
mends legislation to prohibit the importation of 
Mormon converts into this country. It com. 
mends the civil-service rules, and hopes 


got 


“that we shall never again be remitted to the 
system which distributes public positions purely 
as rewards for partisan service. Doubts may be 
well entertained whether our Government could 
survive the strain of a continuance of this system, 
which, upon every change of an administration, 
inspires an immense army of claimants for office 
to lay siege to the patronage of Government, en- 
grossing the time of public ofticers with their 
importunities, spreading abroad the contagion of 
their disappointment, and filling the air with the 
tumult of their discontent ™: 


recommends an increase in the salaries of the 
Civil-Service Commissioners; calls for an en- 
largement of the accommodation for the Con- 
gressional Library; and, after a brief mention 
of the affairs of the District, and of the need of 
legislation touching the Presidential succession, 
closes with a protest against subordinating the 
needs, the welfare, and the aspirations of an 
intelligent and generous nation to the narrow 
advantages of partisanship or the accomplish. 
ment of selfish aims, 





COST OF OUR POLITICAL NAVY. 


SECRETARY WHITNEY's annual report is a 
great novelty in Navy Department literature. 
We doubt if a more thoroughly readable docu- 
ment has been issued from any department of 
the Government for many years, With malice 
toward none and with abundant charity for all, 
Mr. Whitney states in a straightforward, busi- 
ness-like manner the extraordinary condition 
of affairs which he finds in his department, 
putting the blame for all the defects upon the 
system and none of it upon the officials who 
are serving under its rules. His view of the 
system, as it has been built up during the past 
twenty years, seems to be that wise and econo- 
mical administration under it is an impossibility ; 
that with the best of men in the positions of re- 
sponsibility, all actuated by the best intentions, 
the machinery of the Department would still go 
on grinding out extravagant expenditures, 
political jobbery, and consequent general loss 
with almost no profit whatever to the Govern- 
ment, In other words, the machinery of the 
Department has been so completely organized 
in the interest of ‘‘politics” that it 
will turn out nothing else but ‘ politics,” 
with all that the term implies, no matter what 
kind of an enginecr is in charge of it. The 
only remedy is to reorganize the Department 
on a new basis of simple business principles. 

That the Secretary does not overstate the 
evils of the present system is made plain by 
him in the general results which he 
the fruit of the past twenty years of Navy De 
partment management. One fact alone is 
enough to confirm the truth of his most sweep- 
ing statements. He says: 


cites as 


‘**The country has expended since July i, 1868 
—more than three years subsequent to the close 
ot the late civil war—over $75,000,000 of money on 
the construction, repair, equipment, and ordnance 
of vessels, which sum, with a very slight excep- 
tion, has been substantially thrown away; the 
exception being a few ships now in — of 
construction. I donot overlook the sloops con- 
structed in 1874, and costing $3,000,000 or $4,000, 
000, and to avoid discussion they may be 
excepted also. The fact still remains that for 
about seventy of the seventy-five millions of 
dollars which have been expended by the Depart- 
ment for the creation of a navy we have practi- 
cally nothing to show. It is questionable whether 
we have a single naval vessel finished and afloat 
at the present time that could be trusted to en- 
counter the ships of any important Power—a 
single vessel that has either the necessary armor 
for protection, speed for escape, or weapons for 
defence,” 

That is, as the Secyetary adds, no secret. Evy- 
erybody knows that we have no navy that 
could keep afloat for nalf an hour in the face 
of attack from the war vessels of any respect 
able nava] Power in the world. His analysis of 
the system in use in the Department shows 
with admirable clearness how this disgraceful 
condition of affairs has been brought about. 
In the first place, the responsibility for expen- 
ditures is so divided up among ‘‘ bureaus” 
that there is no possibility of placing 
it anywhere. No one bureau knows what the 
other is doing; each one audits its own ac- 
counts, and there is no central and final finan- 
cial authority whic has jurisdiction over them. 
The natural result is extravagance, open defi 
ance of legal requirements concerning competi 
tive bids on contracts, and political jobbery 
of all kinds. The man who has a ‘ pull” 
on a bureau gets all the contracts, The 
Secretary says that his examination of the 
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list of men from whom supplies are purchased 
revealed an ‘‘astonishing repetition of the names 


of navalcontract brokers, not engaged in a reg 
ular business, and whose dealings with the Dr 
partment caused grave scandal years ago.” “The 
legal requirement for open competitive bids is al 
most uniformly got around by the plea of © ne 


cessity for immediate purchase” which the head 
of a bureau is authorized to give, such authority 
having been decreed him to provide for special 
emergencies in time of war. An order of 
Secretary Thompson’s in 1877, that the limit of 
any single purchase under a ‘certificate of 
necessity ” should be $500, is frequently cir 
cumvented by the contractors putting 


series of bills each for an amount under SOU a 
The Secretary Cites one contract for §61,000 
worth of canvas Which was paid in this way 
This extravagance and general irresponsi 
bility of expenditures has been companied 
by a systematic disregard of all progress 
in invention as applied to naval const: 
tion. While every other country in the world 
pretending to have a navy, has made extracrdi 
nary efforts tosecure the ben fitsof all discoveris 
and inventions in construction and mechiners 


we have actualiy repelled such thing W hile 
other nations have been constantly increasing 
their resources in this way, multiplying and 


enlarging their educational 


advantages, offer 


~— 
md Waprove 


ing high prizes for mnvention 
ments, we have abolished the cngineer class in 


our Naval Academy, so that we have no school 
of engineers Whatever, and have refused even 


to accept the discoveries of American in 


veptors. On this point the words of the Seer 


tary are full of humiliation for every Ameri 
can : 


© {f the $75,000.00 Wspent since LS6S by our Gov 
ernment had been used to stimulate competition 
among our people in the production of modern 
ships of war, itis quite fair to assume that th 
activities and ageucies at the disposal of the Gov 
ernment would have been by this time entirely 
adequate to its needs. It has been wasted by 
Government agencies upon worthless things 
The invention of the country has been discour 
aged. The Hotchkiss gun, now commanding the 
widest attention, the manufacture of which is be 
coming an important industry in France, was the 
product of American invention, which, when 
ignored and rejected by Government agencies 
here, found elsewhere its field of development. 
Ericsson, whose name will always be one of the 
great ones of our time in history, works now, at 
the age of eighty-three, without encouragement o1 
notice,at the great problems of naval warfare, and 
is receiving more attention and greater encour 
agement from other Governments than from our 
own. Examples might easily be multiplied. 
Suffice it to say our Government has placed itself 
in no relation to the inventive genius of the coun- 
try, and is without the rich fruits which such a 
course would bring to it.” 

That is the fruit of protection to American in 
dustry as it has been brought forth by the 
Robesons and Chandlers and the corrupt ring 
of political adventurers who in these later 
years have come into control of the 
Republican party. It was 
to public robbery, and was known to be so 
by the demagogues who were preaching 
it. The ships which they turned out were in 
all their parts and equipment a quarter of x 
century behind the times. The Dolphin was 
the last and best type of the series, and ber 
merits are thus sect forth by Mr. Whitney 


‘ ry ryt 
il 


protection 


‘The Dolphin, as she now is, should be regard. 
ed as a pleasure boat rather than a ck Spatch boat, 
The absence of the most ordinary and approved 
devices for protection against hostile fire in her 
design take ber out of the category of 


"The 


Nation. 


war vessels. The use, for instance, of vertical 
engines, exposing her machinery above the water 
line ina vessel without armor protection, is tar 
from being good practice at this tine In fact 
she does not bear favorable comparison with 
similar vessels built at about the same time by 
other countries. The Surprise, built ty th 

inglish Government contemporaneously with 
the construction by us of the Dolphin bits 
horizontal engines placed below the water-line, 
with a horizontal steel protective deck and wit 

coal protection in addition. She has forty wate: 
tight compartments as against the Do! phin’s six 
Her machinery weighed 10 per cent. less than the 
Dolphin’s and produced 20 per cent. more power, 
and her speed is from two to three knots better 
than that of the Dolphin Phe vital parts of the 
Dolphin are so exposed that under fire she would 


be quite useless ; vet her design is chargeable to 
the Government. At the present time it is quit 
protitless to discuss her characteristi s 


doubtless would not be thought worthy 
‘ation at the present time by any 
Mi W hitnes closes bis report Will 
cOmMchanhous to Congress Colecrul tit 
legislation which the Departing nt needs before 
it can be put upon a basis which will mak 


possible the complete elimination of the pres 


ent evils in its) svstem He recommends 
the natural division of the functions of the 
Department tnto three branches: tirst, that hay 
to do With the personnel ind th the 

this covers the enrolment, service, detail nn] 
form, organization, and discipline, ct nd 
is properly the military branch, second, th 

of material and construction; third, that of! 
finance and accounts, covering all contracts 
ind purch s At the head of each branch 


should lv person who is solely res] 


ble ind ove) J] should Ie the Seer 
tary oas the final authority Phat is 
simple business system, similar in principle 
to that which every re putable private col 


mercial Or manutacturing house in the country 
uses, and without which it would not tor 


moment think of attempting to get along at all 


1HE POPE AND THE STATi 


Pie translation of the Pope's Enevelical, pul 


lished in this country a week or two ago, was 


it 


so bad that it was almost impossible to extract 


from it anv clear idea of 


relations of the Church t the world ly were 
Better renderings of it have since made it much 
learcr, although there is a certain amount of ob 
scurity in all the Papal utterances, owing to the 
maguiloguence aud pomposity with whieh it 
seems to be what mav be called ecclesiastical eti 

iette to clothe them. He reaffirms, as in duty 


decessor’s famous fulminations 


¢ le) . lias . 
i the Svilab civil and religious lilk 





ty as it eXists in modern society, but then goes 


pasition. In the first 
absolutely the doct: or 
with ts Consequences 





questions, and may freely 
embrace any religion he pleases, or even repu 
diate all religions, if none of them happens to 
suit him 


+) ‘ 


also the consequence or deduction 


every one ought to have not only entir 


‘ ) 


freedom of opinion touching his duties toward 
t complete liberty of 


t thinking, or pub 
The Catholic Church, 


Gor 
lishing what he thinks 
he holds, ought not to be placed on a foot- 
ing of equality with other religious sects 


The Siate should not assume a position of 


neutrality toward the various religious de. 





nominations ervisting within its | f 
is Atheism It is absurd he s 
nv one who believes (; 
seve! Lifer Wovs worsl il 
i l \ onl i ! tl 
\ le the Cath Ch 

te nd deny it ‘ 

dit eed 


| ’ ' \ 
| 
il 
‘ 
‘ big 
) 
' 
{ ‘ \ 
al t\ t 
nm wit ba! 
' ‘ } 
re 
othe 
} } 
Ltit 4 
\ ‘ \ = \ 
«\ | { 
. t 
rl . 
rn f the ( ( 
" 
y Pius IA ‘ 
ile “iM 
perfechte that ‘ i 
“\ cu ( { 
Is twit st \ ‘ 
has ' 
| a ! 
t i _ _ 
l \“ i } ( ? 
=>! ‘ \ ‘ 
is @yls \ ( { 
} ‘ 
woul il ve . 8 
} th, 
> att 


" ‘ TNS ( t ’ 

l pris i ‘ ™t Cn S 4 it 
have simpy As 1 Christ s In } 
iffairs thevs ld have for their « 
i th st induce t ( ( ment 

le tha the \ h of the countr vlad 
ducated s1 Vledge of cl ‘ io 
the practice of good works | nerally 

Vis ‘ to t thes id ike a lI 
stham in politi il iffa s but only one liv. bye 
cause in some countries—Htaly, for instance, at 
this moment—it is not, for various grave reasons 


idvisable to enter on a political carcer or accept 


public office Finally, he excepts the question 
of the form of government and the resulting po 
litical arrangements from the category of sub 
jects on Which it is not permissible to think and 
speak freely, and sdministers a rebuke, which is 
undoubtedly meant for the French Legitimists, 
to those who treat as criminal the holding of 
certain political opinions on the part of persons 
of undoubted religious orthodoxy 

The document is, on the whole, a very 
moderate one, and is a very skilful descent 
fromthe heights to which Pius 1X. had carried 
Like most of 


the attempts, however, ‘* to reconcile science 


the pretensions of the Church. 


and religion,” it will do neither harm nor good 
It relieves the Roman ecclesiastics and obedien 
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sons of the Church all over the world, 
who may happen, in these troublous times, 
to have to defend heragainst the charge of hos- 
tility to modern civilization, from the very em- 
burrassing, not to say untenable, position in 
In other 
words, it isan improved and convenient dia- 
lectical weapon, but this is all that can be 
said for it. As an offer of 
the lay or world, it is 


which the Syllabus placed them. 


terms to 
scientific almost 
as chimerical as a proposal to surrender the 
Copernican for the Ptolemaic astronomy. For 
its essential assumption is that, some day and 
somehow, nations may again be got to discuss 
and decide, as they discussed and decided in 
the Middle Ages, which is the true religion, 
and that the Church has therefore only to wait 
in order to get her rights. 


ENGLAND: ELECTION FORECASTS. 
Lonpbon, November 21. 


PARLIAMENT has just been dissolved, and the 
polling at the general election is close at hand. 
It will begin in the English boroughs on the 24th 
of November, and go on for nearly a fortnight, 
the boroughs coming first and the county divi- 
sions following. In each constituency the poll 
lasts for one day only, but the days fixed are, 
within certain statutory limits, left to the dis- 
cretion of the returning officer. By the 2d of 
December the results will be so far known that 
the composition of the new Parliament will be 
pretty completely determined, and what happens 
on the three or four remaining days will not 
make a great difference. Before this letter can 
reach you, therefore, your readers will know 
what we are all here speeulating on so eagerly. 
It seems rash, under such circumstances, for one 
writing in England to attempt to give any fore- 
cast of the result. Not to prophesy unless you 
know, is a specially sound maxim when those to 
whom you prophesy will know as soon as your 
prophecy reaches them. Still, such an attempt 
will serve to convey an impression of the data 
we now possess, of the hopes and fears that fill 
men’s minds in these islands, even of the extent 
to which it is possible to form a tolerable predic- 
tion. And your readers will have the amuse- 
ment, if the forecast I give turns out ludicrously 
wrong, of comparing it with the results tele- 
graphed to them, and moralizing on the uncer- 
tainties of democratic politics. These uncertain- 
ties are greater at this election than at any we 
have had for fifty years, because not only have 
more than two millions of new voters been ad- 
mitted to the franchise, but the voting districts 
are nearly all new, the old counties and boroughs 
having been cut up into divisions whose political 
proclivities have never been tested before. 

There can be little doubt that if the election 
were being held on the old constituencies as they 
stood before the Franchise Act and Redistribu- 
tion Act, the Liberal party would be beaten. It 
wuld, of course, have a large majority in Scot- 
land and in Wales; but it would lose ground in 
England, and in Ireland it would receive a defeat 
far more than sufficient to counterbalance its 
Scotch majority. Speaking of Ireland, it must 
be remembered that for present purposes the 
Parnellite or Irish Nationalist party is reckoned 
as against the Liberals, and therefore practi- 
cally along with the Conservatives. Irish voters 
in English boroughs are almost everywhere pre- 
paring to vote for the Conservative candidates ; 
and though, of course, in the new Parliament 
the Nationalists will probably be equally opposed 
to both the English parties, they are in the first 
instance counted as enemies of the Liberal party, 
because it is now stronger than the Tory party, 
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and more likely (as will presently be shown) to 
obtain a majority at the polls. 

In proceeding to give you the best conjectures 
I have been able to procure regarding the results 
of the next three weeks’ struggle, [ will begin 
with England, and in England with London. 

London has received an enormous increase of 
voting power by the recent act. She had only 
twenty-two members ; she bas now fifty-nine. 
Political life has hitherto been much slacker and 
duller in London than in the other great cities, 
so it is particularly d fficult to guess which way 
the vote of the new London divisions will fall. 
Whichever party had produced the best candi- 
dates, the men of most forcible character and 
power of eloquent speech, would probably have 
gained a great advantage, for the masses of Lon- 
don are easily captivated by a potent and per- 
suasive personality. However, both parties have 
been equally unable to produce a good assort- 
ment of candidates. There is, of course, a fair 
sprinkling of able men; but, take it all in all, 
London has not attracted strong men, and the 
average intellectual level of those who seek its 
suffrages is rather below than above that of the 
English boroughs generally. According to pre- 
sent appearances, the Liberals are sure of carry- 
ing one-half of the London seats, and may carry 
two thirds. But for their internal dissensions, 
which have in several constituencies given the 
Tory candidate a chance of getting in because 
the Liberal vote will be divided between two 
Liberals, the Liberal party might count on fully 
two-thirds, #. e.. on forty members ; and in spite 
of these dissensions they will have a majority in 
London as a whole. 

In the other cities and towns of England the 
two parties seem nearly equally balanced. Most 
of the larger cities. such as Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, will give a 
majority to the Liberals. But Liverpool is 
chiefly Tory, and so are several of the other 
Lancashire boroughs, as well as many towns of 
the second and third class. There may be a de- 
cided Liberal victory, but if so, it will probably 
be by small majorities in most cases, and present 
appearances point rather to an indecisive result. 

The English counties have been entirely trans- 
formed by the two reform acts. The new voters 
swamp the old ones, and the number of county 
It is by 
these new voters that the issue between the two 
parties will be decided. Now the counties fall 
into two classes: those where the population is 
dense and chiefly occupied in manufacturing or 
mining pursuits, and those where it is more thin 
and composed of agricultural laborers. 

The former class includes most part of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Durham, Southern Northum- 
berland, Staffordshire, Cornwall, parts of Derby- 
shire, Cheshire, and Worcestershire. In these 
districts the workingmen will be supreme, and 
they are likely to vote Liberal, both because they 
expect more from that party, and because they 
hold themselves indebted to Mr. Gladstone for 
the gift of the suffrage. They demonstrated a 
year ago against the House of Lords witl great 
vigor, and have not forgotten the action of the 
Conservative party there. A substantial majori- 
ty against the present Ministry may therefore be 
expected from these parts of England, as well as 
from those county districts, such as some close to 
London, which are suburban in their character, 
occupied by workingmen who go in by railway 
to their work in the towns. 

The latter class of county divisions comprises 
all the rest of England, and in particular the 
astern counties from the Thames to the Hum- 
ber, the midland counties (excepting parts of 
Statford and Worcestershire), the southern and 
western counties, In these eounties the voting 
power has hitherto lain with the tenant farmers, 


members has been vastly increased. 











who have mostly followed the lead of their land- 
lords. It has now been transferred to the labor- 
ers and the small tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics, of the lesser country towns. But there 
was, of course, a possibility that these poorer peo- 
ple would fall in with the wishes of their more 
influential neighbors, that the laborers would 
vote with the farmer who employs them or the 
landlord who owns their cottage, that the small 
shopkeeper would seek to please his powerful cus- 
tomers. Such would certainly have been tbe 
case but for the introduction of the ballot, which 
enables every one to gratify his own feelings, 
and which has been long enough in use for 
the bulk of the people to begin to believe that 
it affords them an efficient protection. Influence, 
therefore, will count for comparatively little in 
this election: the humblest may vote as he likes. 
The tradesfolk of the small towns are very large- 
ly Dissenters, and Dissenters are usually Liberals: 
it is therefore probable that their vote will go 
heavily against Lord Salisbury. Dissent is less 
diffused among the rural laborers, except in one 
or two districts, such as Lincolnshire. But the 
silent aversion of the laborers to the farmers has 
long been deep and strong; and their tendency is to 
vote against whichever party the farmers favor. 
Tney are, moreover, pretty well aware that the 
Tory party was not, to say the least, verv eager 
for their enfranchisement; and it is therefore 
likely that they will in general go with the Libe- 
rals. In some places, such as the East Anglian 
counties, this @isposition is avowed: it has 
swelled to the dimensions of an open revolt, and 
the Tory party has almost lost hope of carrying 
these eastern seats. In the midland and western 
counties the attitude of the laborers is more guard- 
ed. They seem, by the indications which they 
give of their feelings at the meetings which go 
onevery night over the country, to be on the Li- 
beral side, but it may be doubted whether they 
will have zeal enough or courage enough to go in 
large numbers to the poll. If they do, Mr. Glad- 
stone will have alarge majority off the agricultu- 
ral counties. If not, he will still have a majority, 
but a much smaller one. 

I pass on to Wales. In the Parliament which 
has just expired all her thirteen members but 
one were Gladstonian. There is little prospect 
of any change; so this Celtic land will still count 
solid for the Liberals. Such uniformity of po- 
litical complexion is due, it need scarcely be 
said, to the prevalence of nonconformity in the 
principality, and the desire to disestablish the 
Anglican Church. 

Scotland has become a more important factor 
in our politics by having gained twelve addi- 
tional seats. She now returns seventy-two mem- 
bers. It was at first hoped by the Liberals that 
nearly every one of these would be gained by 
them. But unexpected divisions have broken 
out between the ‘‘orthodox Liberals” and the 
extreme Radical section, some members of which 
go the length of land nationalization and obtain 
the support of the Nationalist Irishmen,who are 
largely settled in the Scotch cities. It may thus 
happen that in the strife of Liberal candidates 
several seats will be won for the Conservatives, 
The proposal to disestablizh the Established 
Church of Scotland, which is warmly advocated 
by the leaders of the voluntary churches, and as 
warmly opposed by the ministers and many 
eminent laymen of the Established Church her- 
self, provoked a still more serious split in the 
ranks of Scotch Liberalism. Mr, Gladstone, in 


| the speeches which he has been delivering as 


candidate for the County of Edinburgh, has put 
forth all his powers of persuasion to heal it, by 
urging the disestablishers to wait, and, since the 
question cannot be settled by this coming Parlia- 
ment, not to make it a source of disunion. His ap- 
peals have, after loud murmurs from the extreme 
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men on toth sides, begun to prevail, and the ap 
pearance of concord is now nearly restored. But it 
is probable that some of the more zealous friends 
of the Scottish Establishment who have hitherto 
voted Liberal, willnow vote Tory, and that their 
defection may cost the Liberals two or three 
seats. Having regard to these facts, one may 
conjecture that out of the seventy-two Scotch 
seats the Liberals will not carry more than about 
sixty-five or sixty-six, so that Scotland as a whole 
will show a Liberal majority of from fifty-eight 
to sixty. 

So far, we have been led to predict Liberal 
victories more or less marked all along the line. 
But now comes Ireland, where the Liberal defeat 
will to all appearances be more complete than 
any of those victories. Ireland has one hundred 
and two seats, a number somewhat in excess of 
that to which her population entitles her. Of 
these it seems probable that Mr. Parnell will 
carry more than eighty, say eighty-five, the 
Tories a few more, say ten, the Liberals the piti- 
ful balance, say seven. These are, of course, 
mere guesses. Mr. Parnell’s total may sink just 
below eighty, and the Liberal total rise just 
above ten, though this is far from likely, for 
even in Ulster, where alone the Liberals have a 
chance of success, the Roman Catholiz vote is 
strong, and will probably be thrown either 
against them or not for them. Thus Ireland 
will apparently show a majority against the 
Liberals of something like eighty-five. 

Taking the results of the two smaller king- 
doms, and setting the adverse eighty-five of Ire- 
land against the friendly tifty-eight or sixty of 
Scotland, Mr. Gladstone will find himselt ina 
minority of (in round numbers) twenty-five, and 
must therefore obtain a majority of twenty-tive 
in England in order to be on a level with his 
Tory and Nationalist antagonists, and of at least 
fifty in order to obtain such a working majority 
as would enable a Government to carry on its 
business in Parliament. The vital question there- 
fore comes to be, Are the English pollings likely 
to show a majority of at least fifty for the Libe- 
rals? and this question will be mainly determined 
by the action of the counties, which have hither- 
to been predominantly Tory, but on which the 
Liberals now so confidently count that they may 
be heard regretting that the borough pollings, 
where they expect less success, come before the 
county pollings, so that the moral effect of the 
victory they expect to score in the counties will 
not tell on the borough elections. 

I have given the reasons which induce good ob- 
servers to believe that England and Wales, and 
especially the English counties, will give a large 
Gladstonian majority. It is not likely to fall 
below tifty; it may rise as high as seventy—some 
not contemptible judges put it still higher, for 
there is always a tendency with us for the party 
which begins to win to go on winning further 
than was at first expected, so great is the power 
ot a wave of feeling. A majority of seventy in 
England and Wales would mean a majority for 
the United Kingdom of about forty-five, which 
would be practically as useful to a Ministry as 
one nominally larger, which, just because it was 
larger, might be more apt to break up into sec- 
tions. 

The calculations I have given come chiefly 
from Liberal sources, because Tory sources have 
kept their information more strictly to them- 
selves. Although they seem to me to contain the 
most plausible forecast (else 1 should not give 
them), I must repeat that the circumstances of 
this election are so novel that no prophecies are 
of much weight. Some great surprise may be in 
store for us. , =z. 





RENAN’S NEW DRAMA 

PaRIs, November 20, D885 

* Le PRETRE DE NeEMI,” the new work of R 
nan’s which has just appeared, is ca'led by him 
self a ** philosophical drama.” The two words 
do not often go together: there is nothing dra 
matic in the study of the problems which occupy 
the philosophical mind. The drama is the play 
of human passion; human intelligence is the ad- 
versary of the natural and unbridled instincts 
which are the great dramatic forces of the un 
verse. It is clear beforehand that a ‘drank 
philosophique” can in reality be nothing but a 
succession of conversations, of dialogues; the 
dramatic element, if it is brought in, must be so 
quite artificially. We can hardly dramatize 
Plato’s dialogues; but a clever writer might 
imagine a sort of a drama in which Socrates and 
his disciples should appear; he would bring in 
Aspasia and some imaginary characters, and con 
struct something which would have an apparent 
lifeand movement. But is it worth while‘ A 
sensible man would always prefer to read Plato 
as we read him now, rather than to have his 
thoughts cut up, and given to us piecemeal ina 
succession of scenes and acts. [do not remember 

who entitled a succession of small dramat 
works * ThéAtre Impossible”; it is quite evi 
dent that the 
*théatre impossible.” It cannot be put on the 


= Prétre ce Ne mi” belongs to a 


stage; why should Renan, then, adopt the forms 
made for the stage ¢ 

The first act takes us far back to the time 
when Alba Longa was the rival of Rome, and 
waseven more powerful. Rome was only begin 
ning to cover its hills with habitations, and to 
surround them with walls: Alba was a great 
city and the queen of Latium. Weare on th 
ramparts, and the citizeps arrive in groups t 
see the sunset and to breathe the fresh air of the 
evening. Two of them discourse on Rome, which 
is seen in the distance, a nest of brigands, a dat 
ger for the whole country: 


*T cannot conceive.” savs Titius, “that these 
brigands, wbo have placed themselves out of 
pale of all human or divine laws, should not ce 
vour each other.” 

“Oh!” answers Voltinius, * these are = the 
commonplaces of every-day politics. Division is 
a mark of life and of strength. Order, conserva 
tion are, in this world, the work of repentant 
anarchists. Every conservator has for his ances 
tor a bandit. When Hercules had stolen the 
oxenof Cacus he became an ardent defender 
property.” 

‘It is hard to be beaten by parvenus.” 

* Yes, but in order to triumph vou have no 
thing to do but to wait. The wheel of fortun: 
turns in such a manner that vou can neither 
celerate nor retard its rhythm. Present nm 
venge is impossible; defeat is certain. We an 
more advanced, more civilized than thev an 
Social questions exist for us more than for 
them,” etc. 


thre 


Now, I ask, can you not place these exact 
phrases, witheut changing one word, in th 
mouths of two Parisians who have met ata caf 
and who discuss s»ial questions and the ques 
tion of the reranche ? We are really not in Al 
ba, we are on the boulevard; Voltinius is a jow 
nalist or a professor, and Titius is a ‘* bon bour 
geois.” 

Titius wants to preserve the old religion. He 
believes in the oracles of the Sibvl. He does not 
like Antistius, the high priest of Alba, because 
Antistius is progressive. The old customs | of 
Alba required that the high priest should kill 
his predecessor with his own hand ; and another 
* bourgeois.” Dolabella, says coolly: ‘* The priest 
he has not killed 
his predecessor, as the custom requires.” We 
see at once that Antistius is to be the hero of the 
drama. He has proposed that the priest should 
be elected. “Why.” says Dolabella, “the elec- 
tion of the people can have nothing to do with 


whom we have is not serious 


| 








religious matters: the people cannot 
the Sali ! Ther sact ‘ 


And Metius explains that fate is a bet 


than the suffrage ; but there must t 

to doubt is th real ev But kil 
whose place vou tak this «T 

easy to see: it makes tit 


Antistius has put an end to a tr 


and horrors: he might have killed! | 

sor; he would not. Sword in hand, he! 
Live, infamous old man t pard 

put an end to human sacrifice | Ant 


is looked upon 


usurpel He is not well und to 
can wonder ! for Antistius is no of! 
nan, transported by mira from Paris te \ 
Longa, His ideas are as intell 
probably would te at the presen! if 
of Dahomey Antistius pre 
in Vain does he explain to those w 
temple with tive man \V “ 
t sncril t to ’ tain t! t ~~ 1 i 
Which desolates thei trv, that 
sacrifice is what mia tnkes fw aS 
him in order to give to those wl ul 
In vain does he shrug his sl 
Victitns themselves are ast { 
In vain does he refuse the presents w 
brought to bin bv an anxious t " 
tosave the lf {a k tery 
becomes angry nd accuses | a wick 
difference In vain does | 
hes of some tribe w sk ’ 
tution, and wish first 
that coustitutions ? ' 
that thev must be insy “il ' 
Z 1 serine Ni 1 lerstan.ds \ 
JstlUs OX Littis 

is it worth wl t lev 
ra fatally Ver \ t t 
[st soon be los l \ 
Of soretexty 1 { s t | 
before 1 Van : it in ; 
sky Faith 1™ whi ve V 

\nmtistius is tal ija t I 
R he sees irly that ma ne 
narrow thoughts; that man wants a if ! 
self. a sert of a pa 1 that he wis! 
have nversati s with the ice ie if t} 
WAS s ebody l n whv does | y wif i 
parc which can lead to no result ? He knows 
his work will be barren, and he contir ! 
work; ts it pride--love of truth—a philoso, 
sort of dandvism-—uncontrollable flight toward 
he higher law? Is it also the contempt of realities 


and perhapsa want of true and profound sympathy 
forthe weaker portion of humanity, for the simple 
the ignorant, the blind, the formed? It isa 
little of allthat; Antistius has not read the S: 
Mount; he does not know that the 


Kingdom of Heaven is promised to the sufferer 


as Well as to those who can heal the suffering. t 
the ignorant as well as to those who dest1 

norance Antistius is really selfish, and all his 
tine phrases, his sentimental and poetical effu- 


When his Siby! 
Carmenta confesses her love to him, he quietly 


sions, cannot much deceive us, 


tells her that “the divine missionaries must }x« 
loved more than they can love themselves, but 
that women can be allowed to kiss the end of 
their toga and to wash their feet” (this is an evi 
dent allusion to the well-known scene of the Gos 
pel : 

With such a progressive high-priest, the citi 
zens of Alba become uncomfortable; and the old 
aristocrats, such as Metius, think that the oul, 
cure for the troubles of the city is war. War is 
therefore declared against Rume. The leaders 
of the war party go to Antistius and ask him to 
persuade the Sibyl! to give oracles favorable to 
the Albans. ‘‘Our men,” they say, “‘are going 


to die for their country; you really must give 
them some reason for dying.” 


Metius, if he 
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really was Metius, would surely not speak 
in this ironical vein. Antistius, of course, re- 
fuses to inspire the Sibyl; he does not like war. 
The idea of fatherland is an old-fashioned idea, 
which be has rejected: he is not an Alban, he isa 
man. He declares that he feels incapable of in- 
spiring in others any military ardor, He declares 
himself ready to receive death; he will not give 
it nor help others to give it. 

Metius, who represents the old-fashioned ideas, 
reasons in vain with Antistius; he has no more 
influence than Liberalis, another Alban, who 
sees far in advance: 

‘* Ah, priest of Nemi!” he says, ‘*I perceive 
what the future will be 1f the world is given to 
you and yours. The priest, in his gown, the 
soldier clad with iron, both apart from civic so- 
ciety, will not be able to understand each other; 
one will live in his temple, the other in his for- 
tress. ‘ Priest and patriot will become 
irreconcilable terms! Oh, fatal limit of human 
nature! Must we become odious in becoming 
too perfect, must our wisdom preclude us from 
advising a woman, a soldier, a child? You dis- 
gust me with the priest who has too much horror 
of blood. Such a priest ceases to be a man.” 

Here and there is a scene between low, comi- 
cal types, who represent the coarse instincts. 
Leporinus, for instance, dislikes war as much as 
Antistius, but for very different reasons: ‘ Let 
us enjoy this world. It is not a serious work, it 
is a farce, the work of a jovial Demiurgus. 
Gayety is the only theology of this huge farce. 
You should first of all avoid death. Death is the 
irreparable fault. Whoever gets killed, never 
mind for what, is a fool.” 

The philosophy of Antistius helps him but little 
between the cowards and the patriots, between 
the aristocrats and the people; he confesses in 
the end to Liberalis that he has made an error. 
He gives in, he abandons the struggle: *‘ A truth 
is only good for the man who has found it. 
What is one man’s food is another man’s poison. 

I wanted to make man better. I have 
made him worse. My expiation is near: 
they will kill me.” 

In Alba Longa they did kill Antistius. In 
Paris, in the nineteenth century, they buy his 
books, and read them with a curious mixture of 
enjoyment and of perplexity. They make hima 
member of the Institute, they do not elect him a 
legislator, and it is not much to be wondered at, 
as there is no legislation which can thoroughly 
satisfy the idealist. Antistius has no convictions 
left; he has believed and he has ceased to believe 
in everything; he lives between heaven and 
earth—be isa sort of Ariel. In the drama, An- 
tistius is killed; it was impossible that it should 
be otherwise. His assassin becomes, after the 
old fashion, his successor, and reéstablishes 
the old rites. Human sacrifices will now be 
allowed, and Alba will tyiumph over Rome. 
Here Antistius has his revenge; at the very mo- 
ment when the revolution succeeds, comes a mes- 
senger from Rome announcing that Romulus 
has killed his brother Remus. Rume has now a 
master, a King, who will lay the foundation of 
the greatest empire in the world. The Albans 
have a prisoner, a prophet of Israel, who has 
seen and understood all, and, in the general con- 
fusion, he utters this word of Jehovah: “The 
peoples shall labor for vanity, and the nations for 
the fire; and they shall be weary ” 
li, 58), 

1 will, in another article, speak of the curious 
preface which M. Renan has written for this 
drama, ** Le Prétre de Nemi.” 
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PHILADELPHIA'S PROVINCIALISM. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NatTIon: 
Sirk: In your late article (page 439) on “ The 
Lesson cf Philadelphia,” as,the most provin- 








cial and the least progressive of all our large 
cities, the first paragraph ends with these words: 
**So the city bas gone on, year after year, hug- 
ging the comforting delusion, while the rest of 
the country has smiled at its self-deception, and 
wondered how the spell would ever be broken,” 
The article closes with these words: ‘‘ And the 
confession is at last extorted from Philadelphia 
herself that the city is still drivelling in its 
swaddling-clothes, History never recorded a 
more impressive lesson in political economy.” 

I beg you not to consider the narrow effusions 
of the Philadelphia papers you quote as really 
speaking for the business men of this suffering 
city. The thraldom we are in isthe provincialism 
of our newspapers, and the fatal grip the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has had upon our 
enterprises, including them. We hail the com- 
ing of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad into our 
midst with unfeigned joy, as we would also an 
independent, strong, able, honest daily news- 
paper. The field here is fallow for both. 

What other city in America or Europe, of a 
million of people, can be named that is dependent 
upon one through-line of railway for its trans- 
portation? The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has prevented me and thousands of others abso- 
lutely from adding to the industries and enter- 
prises of this geographically well located “ vil- 
lage "—with its two fine rivers, deep and broad 
enough to take the largest ships to and from the 
ocean, and with all the inherent wealth within 
and adjacent to us, Without a doubt the rail- 
road situation is the cause of our stagnation, buc 
a revolution is here, and with the change the 
spell will be broken. Many of us have realized 
the iniquitous, unfair, and unwise abuse of power 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
have struggled for a long while in vain against 
it ; but thank God (I say it reverently) “ the day 
of the deliverance of this commonwealth draweth 
nigh.” 

Such sentiments as these can have no entrance 
into the columns of a Philadelphia newspaper. 
May they have in yours ? What paper here can 
be named as a fearless, independent educator of 
the masses of the people: \Woc are hungry for 
one.--Very respectfully, 

Wa. W. HARKNEss 
No, 324 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, December 1, 1885 





To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Sir: I am willing to admit the soft impeach 
ment of the greater part of your article on 
Philadelphia in the last number of the Nation; 
but to some points I must take exception. You 
say that Philadelphia ** is falling into decay.” 
This is, I think, a mistake. A city which every 
year increases her population and builds three or 
four thousand new houses, cannot be suffering 
from a very rapid rot. There is no denying that 
Philadelphia is the most unprogressive city of 
her size in Christendom. She is always twenty- 
five years behind the age. But that position she 
maintains. She always marches far in the rear, 
but she never turns round and marches back- 
ward. If reckoned from the beginning to date, 
her material prosperity will be found to have 
constantly increased, and in all human proba- 
bility it will continue to increase, 
methods, though not brilliant and modern, are 
steady and safe; and her population enjoy, per 
haps, more comfort and happiness than the peo- 
ple of any other large city on earth. 

But when it comes to the higher walks of 
civilization, literature, the fine arts, statesman- 
ship, science, or intellectual investigation and 
effort of any sort, Philadelphia is a woful failure. 
It is strange that a city numbering a million 
souls, a city which in population and territory is 
classed with London, Paris, and New York, a 








Her business | 


city which in fact is the fourth large city of the 
world, should in these respects have nothing to 
offer. 

You have sought a cause for this in the pro- 
tective tariff. You say that protection has built 
up an unnatural system of industry which has 
taught the people to rely on Acts of Congress 
and not on their own energy and enterprise. 
This I beg leave to doubt. I am no particular 
friend of protection; but I do not think so badly 
of it as to charge it with Philadelphia's degene- 
racy. If protection were the cause, it would 
produce the same effect in other places. The 
true causes lie deeper, and had accomplished 
most of their work long before the protective 
tariff was thought of. These causes I conceive 
to be the influence of the Quakers and of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

The Quakers founded Philadelphia. For the 
first hundred years of her existence they con- 
trolled her principles and policy. Since then 
their influence, though gradually diminishing, has 
always been great. The history of these people 
is full of acts of heroism and benevolence; but 
the essence of their belief is resistance to change 
of every sort in dress, customs, and ideas. They 
never doubt and they never investigate. They 
are incapable of intellectual inquiry, and they 
hate it. They had the opportunity of moulding 
Philadelphia when she was young; they used it, 
and gave her a twist which she will never out- 
grow, 

The Pennsylvania Dutch, so called, came out 
at various times in the early days of the colony. 
and by the special request of William Penn. 
They multiplied rapidly, and have penetrated to 
every part of the State. Their ubiquity can be 
seen in the names of persons and places, and the 
faces and language of the people. They are 
thrifty, peaceable citizens, but they never rise 
higher. Large numbers of them still speak a 
dialect compounded of bad German and worse 
English. Many of them can scarcely under- 
stand any other language. They have religious 
beliefs and ceremonies so strange that those who 
have not seen them often doubt their existence. 
They are far inferior to the Quakers; have less 
natural ability. less education, less refinement. 
High progress among them is an impossibility. 

Such were the people who composed a great 
part of the native population which in former 
times shaped the destinies of Pennsylvania and 
Phiiadelphia. Their descendants are still w'th 
us—somewhat changed, it is true: dragged by 
force of circumstances and the rush of modern 
civilization into a little improvement, but always 
holding back and resisting with all their might. 
When the mass of the people are of this charac- 
ter, the efforts of the progressive few are in vain. 
As a consequence, Pennsylvania has no State 
pride, loves mediocrity. and is devoid of intel- 
lectual ambition. Pennsylvanians have no keen- 
ness of mind, never reason closely, but follow 
vague sentiments and generalities. They are the 
material that a demagogue delights to contem- 
plate, and among no people does he meet with 
greater success. Nearly all of the thirteen origi- 
nal States have contributed their share of the 
ccuntry’s great men. But Pennsylvania, though 
an old State, and though possessed of several 
large cities, great mineral wealth, a fertile soil, 
and a whclesome climate, has produced no great 
men at all. It is true, Benjamin Franklin lived 
in Philadelphia, but he had to be imported from 
Boston, where he was born and received his early 
education. Pennsylvania never sent a great man 
to the Senate or to the House of Representatives. 
She never produced a man who was great as a 
thinker, a philosopher, a statesman, an artist, or 
a poet, She never even produced a man who dis- 
tinguished himself in light hterature. There are 
towns of less than fifty thousand inhabitants in 
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the old States, and in some of the new States, brance of the dresses we wore at the age of ten 


which have done more for literature and art in 
the last fifty years than Pennsylvania has in her 
whole existence. 

In saying this, it must be admitted that Phila- 
delphia has always been famous for the skill and 
learning of her physicians, and was at one time 
famous for her lawyers. She was, however, 
never able to do anything with her lawyers out- 
side of their profession. John Sergeant, Horace 
Binney, William Meredith, and David Paul Brown 
were never anything but lawyers. Horace Bin- 
ney was universally admired and beloved for his 
agreeable manners and unusual ability, but it is 
a noteworthy fact that he, in many respects the 
finest man Philadelphia has ever had, was al- 
ways opposed to progress. He opposed the intro- 
duction of gas and water into the city, and could 
always be relied on to stand out against improve- 
ments. 

I am sorry to have taken up so much of your 
space, and the more so because I feel sure that 
discussions like this ar- useless. Every man who 
knows Philadelphia knows that to change the 
current of thought in that city is beyond the 
power of the press, All that the small minority 
of the progressive can do is to express their opi- 
nions, and have their labor for their pains, 


DG 
PHILADELPHIA, November 30, 1885, 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION : 

Srr: There must be many persons who, like 
myself, have long felt the truth so plainly set 
forth in your article on ** Tne Lesson of Philadel- 
phia,” in No, 1065 of the Nation. I frequently 
find some kindred spirit in this respect in Phila- 
delphia, and, with bated breath, we pour out our 
souls to one another. Iam a native of another 
part of the country, and have for half-a-dezen 
years been living in one of the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia; and, having become much attached to 
this ugly city and its delightful people, I have 
longed for some authoritative voice to reveal to 
them that the world was not bounded by the Dela- 
ware and the Schuylkill. It is too much to hope 
that your able article, or even the awakened con- 
sciences of the Times and the Press, will effect a 
conversion, but they may make the question to 
be asked in Philadelphia, ‘‘Is, then, salvation 
come to the Gentiles 7” 

Your analytic statement of the cause of Phila- 
delphia’s narrowness of atmosphere, as lying in 
her devotion to protection, is quite just. Your 
article, however, did not trace this protectionism 
in any other lines than the commercial and paliti- 
cal. The remarkable thing about Philadelphia, 
the thing which makes the city so interestinz as 
a *‘case,” is the thoroughness with which this 
principle of protection has permeated here every 
side of life—civic, social, literary, ecclesiastical, 
religious : 

* As saffron tingeth tlesb, blood, bones, and all.” 

One can see it plainly in the social life, for ex- 
ample. Generalizations as to society in any place 
are dangerous, because the society taken as typi- 
calmay not beso, But the verdict of the com- 
mon proverb, which Philadelphia has never re- 
pudiated, assigns to her as the first thing to be 
asked of a stranger, the question, ‘‘Who was 
your father?’ This verdict is certainly just. 
Genealogy and the history of marriages are here 
the recreation of middle-tife and the employment 
of age; and even the babies are believed to be able 
to count their cousins to the third and fourth gene- 
rations on their fingers. Most of us, as we approach 
middle life, are interested in remembering who 
married whom ; but most of us, except profes- 
sional genealogists, approach the subject with the 
consciousness that it isa little outside of the or- 
dinary course of our thought, like the remem- 





or thereabouts. But to the Philadelphian, the 
subject is as much a matter of course as the mul 
tiplication table, an element to be taken for 
granted in the mental constitution of everybody 
you meet, Now, the history of relationships can 
only be interesting where most of the parties 
concerned are known ; and this is only the case 
in a society which has intermarried largely with 
itse]. and had little outside admixture. And bere 
is one of the causvs of Philadelphia’s just pride, 
that so many of her families have preserved 
name and place unbroken through so many gene 
rations. 

The fact that interest in the family affairs of 
one’s neighbors bears so prominent a place in the 
mental constitution of Philadelphia, accounts, 
too, for another fact that is often spoken of both 
by inhabitants of the city and by outsiders: 
this is, that there are here no able newspapers. 
In quantity they are numerous enough, but they 
are lacking in quality, like the talk at a girls 
boarding-school ; and for much the same rea 
son. I do not know how many papers are pub 
lished in the city, but as I hear them cried in the 
streets, they seem numberless, And yet—and it 
is the one anomaly in a Philadelphian’s partisan 
ship—almost every inhabitant will tell you with 
acertain air of disgust that the newspapers here 
are anything but able. The people are inclined 
to lay the blame on the papers, or on ** prox 
imity to New York”; but the papers may with 
much more justice lay the blame on the people 
Newspapers will furnish that for which there is 
a demand, and that for which there is no demand 
a newspaper cannot afford to furnish 1 
have been told that one and = another 
newspaper, as it has started here, has tried 
to furnish material from a wider range, more 
universal in interest; but in every case it 
has been compelled in self-preservation to nar- 
row its horizon, Not that it must not have for 
eign news: the resident of Arch Street wishes 
to know what is going on in the Balkans and Ber- 
lin, particularly the latter, for there comes a 
warm feeling around his heart as he reads of 
Bismarck’s protective leanings. But the subjects 
on which the paper's main stress must be laid 
and ditferences of character are, after all, differ 
ences of stress, since all elements of human na 
ture are in all of us—are local events, social and 
commercial, and those doings of Congress which 
affect Pennsylvania. The result is that murders, 
fires, arrests, reports of meetings of all kinds 
ali the worthless débris of life, are the main 
staple of Philadelphia's newspapers. These o 
it 1s true, in the papers of other large cities. but 
those of this city they have an abnormal propor 
tion. Philadelphia has no great interest in what 
goes cn outside her immediate circle, and the 
rewspapers do but reflect that state of mind 

An old resident, typical of the typical genera- 
tion now passing away, once made a remark il 
lustrative of the attitude of such a Philadelphian 
toward his city. His son was about to remove 
for a year or two to Baltimore, and a friend said 
to the voung man: ** Well, it ‘Il be a good thing 
for you to go to see the world and get acquainted 
with life away from home.” ** No,” said the old 
gentleman, seriously and without a shade of hu 
mor; *‘I consider every day spent out of Phila 
delphia which might have been spent in it as lost 
time.” And this of a city whose wealthy houses 
present fewer attractions outwardly than those 
of an: other large city; whose common houses 
extend for six or seven miles, small and madden 
ing in their monotony of brick and white marble; 
which has no free public library, and whose 
Academy of Fine Arts is filled, apart from a 
small proportion of pictures changing from year to 
year, with oid works whose former local celebrity 
is their only value 


Philadelphia has not only 


protected herself from foreign competition int 
manufactures; she has protected herself most 
successfully from the inroads of foreign ideas 


It is the same with her ecclesiastical life. Qua 
kerism was at its beginning a movement full of 
innovation, vitality, and power It has t 


these, and become, as a regenerative agence 

terly dead. But its legacy still remains in the 
form of a spirit of the blindest conservatism dit 
fused throughout the community, an almost m 
ligious frenzy in preserving everywhere the 


“as it Was in the beginnit 


status que FN 1 
and ever shall be, world without end The fort 
of religion most fashionable is the Episcog ul 
the style of churchmanship most minions 
largely Evangelical in its theology and H in 
its tone. It is the historic side of ecclesias ‘ 
that has most interest for @ Phila 
churchman, and Bishop White and the Englist 
Church and the early councils are of 

portance in his eyes than the grounds of tntrins 
reasonableness at the basis of anv usage t 
trine. It is the same with the relig : f 
the individual He has been brought up t 

re igious, and consequently nowhere has m 

such a naturalness, such ao grace about tt. as 
here But he does not care te hear mew tleas 
that confuse the established adjustments of 1 
religious world. Religion is a protectal 


I have never seen younys men. whose rel 


was ce veloped fo so greaftia lege nw 

was so little affected bv intellectual lif \ Now 
Englander, for example, is brought up ter ard 
himself as outside the kingdom of heaver bie 


has therefore to fight for his soul; and the 

is that, if he ever gets it, which is somewl 

doubtful, bis religion is apt to bear t 

his conflict, to have a somewhat hart and 
ious aspect, but also t ) Wr to thie ~} 

things of the upiverse and be securely foutmiod 


With the Philadelphian, religion wears a far 


more gracious aspect, but is less deep, 7 pl 
losophical tendency is subordinated to t his 
torical; religion as it has come to him is of more 


interest than religion as it essentially is 


It may be said, * Why criticise the working 
of one and the same principle in these diTeret 
departments, without suggesting a remedy It 
would be almost impossible to name a rem 
that should have anv it hato effect tl 
cases mentioned, It must be a jong t 
renewed Vita \ ps int the ! 
musch f a patient wl s ‘run dow i 
there is o1 il t whe 1 chang f . 
ent policy might have much direct effect upon 
the life of tt mnmunity; and that ts, the Uni 


versity of Pennsvivania. I do not mean that svel 
change would be possibleif this should cea 

be the headquarters where protection is taught a- 
a doctrine of political economy, for Pinla lel 
phia’s regeneration will probably come in othe 
respects sooner than in this; but a renovating 
change would begin if the principle of protection 
shoule cease to be applied to the policy of the 
University itself. The institution bas no dormi 
tories. Students, therefore, who do not live at 
home, board chiefly in private families. It being 
the case that no provision is made for students 
from a distance, few such come, and the great 
majority of undergraduates is composed of those 
who live in Philadelphia and its neighborhood 
and who come and go every day between the 
University and home, Some years ago the trus 
tees had a large legacy offered them if they 
would build dormitories. After consideration, 
they declined it, as it would involve a change in 
their whole policy. The aim of this policy is to 
train boys up inthe way they should go, mean 
ing by that, so that they will regard Philade! 
delphia doctrines, ideas, atmosphere, and su 
roundings as final. The result is, that the insti- 
tution isan advanced kind of high school, where 
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the scholars go and recite their lessons, are mark- 
ed, and then go home again. It is needless to 
say that the principles of the new education, as 
set forth so ably inthe Andover Review for No- 
vember, find no place nor favor here. ‘I do not 
beheve in trying that sort of thing with boys,” 
was the remark made to ue of the maiter. Such 
opinions are unconsciously based on experience 
furnished by the University of Pennsylvania,and, 
thus applied, I should concur in them. It would 
be utterly unwise to attempt to introduce the sys- 
tem in full operation at Harvard at once into this 
University. A foot-ball player here, in explain- 
ing to me the causes of the defeat of the Uni- 
versity by another college team, said: “‘ Their 
men, you know, are much larger than ours.” 
‘* How so?” said I. *‘ What is the average age of 
your men at entrance?” ‘Sixteer.” One has 
only to compare this, even allowing the number to 
have beena round one, with the fact, given in the 
Andover Review, that the average age of the stu- 
dents who entered Harvard in 1884 was eighteen 
years and ten months, to see that it is boys who 
attend the University rather than young men. 

Such a state of things is a positive harm. Itis 
not merely that the University furnishes educa- 
tion of a second-class character, but it prevents 
many bright men who are capable of a first-class 
education from receiving it elsewhere, by per- 
suading them or their parents that what it has to 
furnish is just as good. There is a large number 
in every college in regard to whom it makes lit- 
tle difference whether the opportunities furnished 
them are first or second-class. They will get 
about as much from one as the other. But the 
‘‘remnant,” the bright men with possibilities m 
them, are a college’s most precious opportunity. 
And it is just these who are the greatest sufferers 
from a system that gives them a provincial tone 
for life, instead of imparting, as a university 
should, an element of universality. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult for one who does 
not know Philadelphia, who should read remarks 
like these, to understand the charm for one who 
has lived among them of the kind, hospitable 
people, and even the attraction of the city itself. 
They are a remarkably homogeneous people. 
This is their aim, their pride, and their defect. 
It certainly savs much for the power of the prin- 
ciple of protection, that it has succeeded in erect- 
ing such barriers between the world and them, 
penetrating every department of life, and keep- 
ing them shut in as in a mountain valley. 

B. J. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘VESTIGES 
OF CREATION.’ 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Srr: I should like to knuw your authority, in 
the Nation before last, for the assumption that 
Robert Chambers wrote ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ 
He was once about to be nominated for a high 
office in Edinburgh, but the objection was made 
that he had written that book. He said that he 
had not written the book and should not take the 
office. My authority is Mr. Basil Beil, a teacher 
of Edinburgh, remarkable for the extent and the 
accuracy of his information. The ‘ Encyclope- 
dia Britannica’ says that neither himself ner 
any one authorized to speak for him acknow- 
ledged the work as his. JOHN FRASER, 

Boston, December 2, 1885. 

[The twelfth edition of the ‘ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation’ was published by 
Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, in April, 
1884, with the name of Robert Chambers on 
the title-page as author. W. Alexander Ire- 
land, in a preface to this editien, gives an ac 
count of the means taken to conceal the name 
of the author at the time of the original publi- 





cation of the book. Our correspondent speak 
of Robert Chambers having stood for ‘‘a high 
office in Edinburgh,” and avers that ‘‘ he said 
he had not written the The office 
here referred to was that of Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, for which he was a candidate in 
1848. The rumor that he was the author of 
the ‘ Vestiges’ was then used to his disadvan- 
tage, but we are not aware that he then, or at 
any other time, stated that he was not the 
author of the book.—Ep. Nation. } 


Vestiges. 





CONSUMPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Str: In the article entitled “ Prolonging Human 
Life,” in the Nation of this date, it is stated 
that ‘“‘the experience of Massachusetts goes to 
show that medical science is really succeeding in 
doing something to check the ravages of ” con- 
sumption, and that the vital stutistics of that 
State *‘show that the nnmber of deaths from con- 
sumption has fallen from an annual average of 
3,716 per million living persons in the decade be- 
ginning with 1857, to only 3,130 m the decade 
closing with 1884.” 

That the progress made in medical science, es- 
pecially during the last two decades, has lessened 
the mortality from many diseases, is undoubted- 
ly true. Before concluding, however, that con- 
sumption has been diminished in Massachusetts 
by medical science to anything near the extent 
indicated by these figures, it would be necessary 
to know whether the number of those sick with 
consumption that have permanently left the 
State for Western or Southern climates has not 
been much greater of late than formerly. It is 
well known to the medical profession that the 
climatic treatment of phthisisis by far the most 
successful ; and it is believed that the number of 
consumptives sent away from New England for 
other climates is much greater of late than 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

IrnvING W. Lyon. 

HARTFORD, CoNN., December 3, 1885, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I noticed in your edition of two weeks 
since an editorial wherein you represented all 
insurable and business interests in this State as in 
a condition of awful confusion anddismay. Now, 
I suppose that you are fully graduated in the 
school of the Springfield Republican, which con- 
siders it fatal to the character of a newspaper 
ever to own up to a mistake or to a false conclu- 
sion—a sound doctrine when honesty ceases to be 
worthy of respect—and I ask nothing of this 
sort. 

I make no defence of the ‘“* Valued Policy Law,” 
which, like most laws that interfere with busi- 
ness habits, is a foolish law ; but the indirect re- 
sult of the insurance companies having left the 
State in the way they did is going to prove, in 
the opinion of very many business men in this 
State, a very great benefit and saving to this 
State, and perhaps ultimately to the country at 
large. 

In your article, in quoting Mr. Cheney (if I 
remember aright), you write as though the put- 
ting in precautions against fire were a hardship, 
instead of being the wisest and most economical 
business course. As results of this thing, very 
many manufacturing industries which formerly 
paid from 2 to 4 per cent. premium now get their 
insurance in the different mill mutua] companies 
for practically about one-quarter to one-half of 
1 percent. The danger of fire is made almost 
nominal. 

But the question should be looked at by the 








Nation from a purely public standpoint. Do you 
realize the direct cost to the country each year 
from fires which are set for the sake of obtain- 
ing more than the real value from the insur 
ance companies? Well, I believe this sum is 
from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000 each year. Of 
course this makes the country at large so much 
poorer, does it not? To the insurance compa- 
nies, if they can get enough additional premium 
from their honest customers to net them a fair 
dividend and growing surplus, it is very properly 
(I am not finding fault with them) all that they 
concern themselves about. But to the country 
at large, it seems to me, it is a most momentous 
question to devise some system which shall pre- 
vent this over-insurance, and at the same time 
make it for the interest of the owner to prevent 
fires in every way possible. Better (from a pub- 
lic point of view) have no insurance, with all the 
incidental individual hardships, than the present 
horribly, recklessly extravagant method, with 
its accompanying crime. 

Possibly one or two years hence, when the total 
fire losses in this State, with all the incidental 
cost, shall show a reduction of one-half the old- 
time cost to the State, your editorial eye may not 
look down in such pitying contempt on the Gra- 
nite State, even though the legislators do have 
their hair full of hayseed, and certainly do not 
know much about law-making. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. B. Rice. 


CLAREMONT, N. H., December 2, 1885. 





THE UNIVERSITY AT HOME. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sr: In the Nation of November 26 a corre- 
spondent, Mr. E. R. Sill, suggests that we ought 
to have a great University in the European 
sense. The idea is, of course, an excellent one 
and has often been pleaded for, and sometimes 
with skill and enthusiasm, and by men eminently 
qualified to speak of the subject ; as by President 
White, of Cornell, before the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1874. But the plan, I fear, 
will never be successfully carried out before an- 
other thing is done. What we need as yet is not so 
much the University as the students. Theres stil] 
almost wholly wanting among us that higher ambi- 
tiou in our young men which is necessary in order 
that a university may live and thrive. We need 
the ambition that wculd go beyond the studies 
required for practical purposes, that would go 
beyond the bread-and-butter studies. And to 
produce and foster such an ambition, it seems to 
me, is not by far so difficult as seems to be gene- 
rally supposed. Let us imagine that we had a 
National Scientific Association, composed of the 
foremost scientists in the country, and that this 
Association had a fund from which it could offer 
prizes for original scientific research. The honor 
itself of gaining such a prize would be a sufficient 
stimulus for many a young man, whether in col- 
lege or out, and the distinction thus won would 
be a great help tohim. By tkis plan the desery- 
ing and gifted young men would be brought to 
the front, and would take the places now too of- 
ten taken by hopeless mediocrity. Many a dor- 
mant talent would come forward, and in a few 
years we should see a scientific enthusiasm never 
before witnessed. 

We are still pursuing what the Nation sarcas- 
tically calls the “brick-and-mortar policy.” 
Governor Stanford, as Mr. Sill tells us, is put- 
ting single-handed some twenty millions into an 
institution in California. Let us imagine half 
that sum, or one-fourth of it, as a fund from the 
interest of which prizes were offered for original 
scientific research. Most certainly, if these 
prizes were given only upon the judgment of our 
foremost scientists (not belonging to one or two 
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colleges only, but to five or six of the foremost), 
the incentive to gain such distinction would be 
very great. 

It is true we may look with pride upon the 
astonishing liberality so often shown in this coun- 
try in endowments and gifts for educational 
purposes. Now, if some of our eminent men of 
science would advocate a plan like the one here 
suggested, might we not reasonably hope that 
such endowments would be really made, and 
that they would be productive of splendid re- 
sults?— Yours truly, WERNER A. STILLE. 

HIGHLAND, ILL., November 29, 1885. 





JOHNS HOPKINS HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Although the correspondence concerning 
our modest *‘ House of Commons” has doubtless 
already consumed too much of your valuable 
space, I hope that in justice to that body you 
will grant afew words to one of its members. In 
the Nation of December 3, ** J. H. U. °83” takes 
upon himself to charge the Hopkins House ot 
Commons with the introduction of Anglomania 
into the Johns Hopkins University—an accusa- 
tion which I consider 1t my duty to resent asa 
member of that organization. 

Your correspondent, having admitted the 
superiority of a mimic constitutional assembly 
over the stereotyped literary society, suggests as 
a model the House of Representatives, in prefer- 
ence to the British House of Commons. In vin- 
dication of our choice, I deem it only necessary 
to point out two cardinal instances in the 
methods of procedure practised by the two 
bodies, wherein that of the British House of 
Commons is better adapted to meet the require 
ments of a debating society than that of the lower 
house of Congress. 

Firstly, it presents absolutely no check to de- 
bate, and although your correspondent distinctly 
asserts that ‘‘it was a very happy thought” to 
establish a mimic House, where *‘embryo Glad- 
stones and Parnells move the previcus question,” 
I would respectfully inform him that the under- 
lying virtue of the constitution of the House of 
Commons, at least in so far as it concerns the 
case in question, is that it positively prevents 
‘embryo” (or in fact real) Gladstones and Par- 
nells from moving the ‘previous question.” 
When, however, we compare with this the op- 
portunity afforded for debate by the rules of the 
House of Representatives, we are at once opposed 
by an intricate system of committee legislation, 
and an unlimited play of the ** previous question,” 
which has become so oppressive that, to quote a 
correspondent in a recent edition of the New 
York Herald, it has “crippled and disabled the 
House, and very greatly diminished its influence.” 
It must therefore be evident, that to modify the 
rules of the House of Representatives by abolish- 
ing the various committees and the use of the 
‘previous question” until they should conform 
to our needs, the identity would so far be lost 
that we should hope in vain to secure the object 
desired by “J. H. U. °85”—‘‘to familiarize our 
future statesmen with the forms of procedure 
practised in Congress.” 

Secondly, our Constitution offers continual in- 
centive for debate, for scarcely had our ** House 
been organized when there at once rose a party 
line which had been constantly growing better 
defined; and inasmuch as on the defeat of a Min- 
istry a new one must be appointed from the 
ranks of the Opposition, the one side is always 
striving to retain the lronors and the other to win 
them. Ina mimic House of Representatives, the 
only honor would be the Speakership, in which, 
at best, a change could only be made by election, 
every two or three months, while in our *- House 
of Commons,” the honors may be won at any 





moment by an Opposition made willing and anx- 
ious to debate by the prospect of ‘ assuming th: 
toils of office.” 

So much fora mimic House of Representatives 
As for a Senate, fortunately another correspondent 
in your last number, in adding a laudatory word 
for such organizations, has given us the « xperi 
ence of a mimic Senate established at Union Col 
lege, which, ‘after a period of inactivity,” was 
only reéstablished when a member of the Faculty 
acted as President of the ** Senate,” and the Se 
nior Class furnished a committee to act as a 
** House of Representatives.” 

In closing, 1 would say that I consider the 
charge the more recklessly made in that Mr 
Langdon Williams has explained that we discuss 
only such questions and topics as are germane to 
American polities, and leave the problems of Dis 
establishment and the Lrish question to be solved 
by Lord Salisbury and Messrs. Gladstone and 
Parnell.—Respectfully, 

A MEMBER OF THE HopkINs House oF COMMONS 

BALTIMORE, December 5, 1885 


* AN ABSURD SOLECISM.’ 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION ; 

Sir: It is pleasant to see scholars jealous for 
the purity of our mother tongue, but does not 
your correspondent (in this week's issue) put 
his case rather strongly when he pronounces 
laugh and sigh intransitive verbs, as if that were 
an end of the matter According tothe dictiona 
ries both verbs are transitive as well as intransi 
tive. ‘Sigh a note and sing a note,” says Shak 
spere; and again, ‘* Laughs out a loud applause 
Such examples are not parallel with those cited 
for condemnation, Iam aware, but the author of 
the story under criticism might fairly addu 
them in mitigation of his offence, I should sey 
Dr. Calkins would perhaps suspect me of laugh 
ing him to scorn were I to refer him to the book 
with which he is presumed to be most familia: 
for another (though less pertinent) use of laugh 
with an object. 

As for the employment of faterrupted in the 
manner complained of, it has at least the sanction 
of Hawthorne's usage. I venture to think, how 
ever, that he never dreamed of regarding the 
preceding * clause in quotation marks” as the 
object of the verb, surprised as he would hav: 
been at hearing the latter called intransitive. 


Bostoy, December 5, 1885 


THE FRENCH METHOD OF ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING. 
To THE Epttor OF THE NaTIon: 

Sir: That so-called French method of element 
ary instruction in drawing, which consists in re 
solving all rounded forms into angles, and all 
gradations of shade into flat fields, and which 
has, with more or less modification, been widely 
and rather hastily adopted in our country, has 
been criticised more than once in your columns : 
and the fact that it was but a blundering experi 
ment, which had its origin in Paris not many 
years ago, has been pointed out. The intrinsic de 
merit ef the system can hardly be too often com 
mented upon, or its absolute departure from the 
methods of the great schools of the past too 
often reiterated, so long as it still continues 
to find favor. It is encouraging to find that 
this system has already been largely abandon- 
ed in its original seat, and that better methods are 
gradually taking its place here. Ido not know that 
any more clear-sighted cnticism has appeared on 
this subject than that which is contained in a pam 
phlet published a few years ago, but which has 
just come under my notice, entitled ‘Coup d’(Lil 
sur l'Enseignement des Beaux-Arts,” by M. 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran., late direcior of the Na 





tional Schoolof Drawingin Paris. I freely tran 
late a few paragraphs as follows 


rot 











“To decompose systematically imto sq 
angles, and triangles, all the forms of uatur 
even to the human figure, cannot fail to alter pa 
foundiy in the minds of easily impressed clu 
dren the idea of the true forn In thus suppress 
ing all grace, all flexibility, all delicacy; in ine 
sanutly imiposing apon the attention of these vou 
tuinds there misshay Masses, this coamse squid 
ing, the delicate tlowel t! sentiment f 
beauty and harmony is dastroved in it 
germ, The origin of these pitiful processes 
Instruction dates only from about thirty vear 
ago, When appeared the gtrange method, now Lay 
pily almost forgotter f hoomsists in reg ’ 
pupils to copy, with stump shadin A pPraggress1y 
series of plaster blocks The first of these blocks 
indicate the mass of a bead without any t 
features of the hur ifa la the second block 
certain projections, cut at right angles, >t i for 
the leading features These rough masses grad 
ally become less and less unnatural till in ¢ 
tinal one something re nivable as a human ta 
appears A copy of this Inst, executed with ¢ 
stump, terminates the series of st 

* These tine inventions, pramead and exalted 
by a friendly press, as destined t 


most rapid and marvellous mesulfis, were prot 








lv received and et } ved. even in thet uf cttea 
tant provinces \ minister of that time adopted 
them as constifating asertous and tecund method 
and oniered their use im the schools i 
The results of t oft ul OX wer 
clusive, and of such a nature, that it w 
sary to abandon the method, and ¢ se Tair ar 
success such as had been s pRounipe Vv ye “ 

This tC ' 4 1 yt l ‘- im’? e ry ‘ 
moditied since then; but its easy still to om 
nize the ory and the prinsipl f asystet 
thasses In Which angles and squares are cart 
toexcess, In the methods w hvets t ‘ 

Not only tl x tv but the ¢ 

form is Inplet t reater px f 
these models Ik t put : 
{ the unit t I ul rey 
sented to ous bv bi el by . 
mmd=s shat points \l rvati all flexi 
bility, seems al hardly to t tolerated 
Such ts t fas ia strange t ata t 
When the exam] i authority of Rapha 
of the other great masters of drawing are mor 
than ever invoked The models thus destined 
to form the e voung are the very op 
posite of thi {these great artists. s 
remarkable ind undulating contour 
and for intellugently accentuated masses and pet 
spectuives of form 

‘The contradiction is not less striking as re 
gards relations of tones and of effect. In place 
of the fine and sober harmonies of the great 
colorists, we are presented with the moet violent 


contrasts of black and white 


In another pamphlet, entitled ‘Sommys 
Methode pour Enseignement du Dessin et 
la Peinture, the same author comments on the 
relative merits of the lead-pencil and the stamp 


practice, as fol 


After manv experiments I consider the lead 
pencil as the only instrament favorable for first 
pra tice, The stun ought to be pre scribed, at least 
inthe early stages of instruction. It tends to slov 
enliness and excess of shade; to roundness and 


softness It is often recommended, however, 
exclusively, as affording facility in quickly cov 
ering the paper But this is to misun 


derscand the special conditions of — instrue 
tion, and sadly to confound = processes of 
execution found convenient by certa.n artists, 
with those proper in the exercises of pupils. The 
stump, by the facility which it affords of prompt- 
lv covering large surfaces, suppresses or at least 
diminishes the practice of band, and consequent- 
Iv the development of fineness of touch. More 
firm. more sure, than the stump, the lead-pencil 
renders better the impressions of the artist, and 
expresses them in their most varied shades, The 
pencil is the intelligent, spiritual, and energetic 
instrument par erce/lence. The great masters of 
design have always preferred it.” 
CHARLES H. Moorr 
Paris, November 15 1885 


Notes. 


NUMBER 18 of the . P. Indexes will be ‘A Gene 
ral Index to the Nation, Vols. 31-40, Oct., 1880 
Oct., 1885,’ compiled by Mr. W. M. Griswoid, 
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in continuation of a former one which covered 
Vols. 1-30 inclusive. Mr. Griswold designates by 
an asterisk, in this new index, articles which are 
either special or occasional correspondeuce—two 
departments of which we believe our readers ap- 
preciate the value, as we hope they do of Mr. 
Griswold’s self-denying labors. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce 
the issue of a unique collection of verse under 
the title of ‘The Humbler Poets.’ From the mass 
of ephemeral poetry that has appeared in news- 
paper and periodical during the past fifteen 
years, the editor, Mr. Slason Thompson, has 
sought to rescue the meritorious waifs which 
have not found an abiding place in collected 
works. The work makes an Svo volume of some 
450 pages, and some beautiful printing is pro- 
mised in it. 

The New Princeton Review—not a revival of 
the old Princeton Review, but a brand-new enter- 
prise—has A. C. Armstrong & Son for pub- 
lishers. 

A veteran abolitionist, Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
of Concord, N. H., is fighting his battles over 
again bibliographically. Not long ago he re- 
printed a famous effective tractate (1840), ‘The 
American Churches the Bulwarks of American 
Slavery, by James G. Birney; and he has now 
reprinted one of his own, ‘The Church as It Is; 
or, the Forlorn Hope of Slavery’ (1846-47). As 
will be inferred, Mr. Pillsbury’s department or 
specialty, as we may say, was the woful short- 
comings of the churches on the subject of our 
greatest national transgression. To recall these 
shortcomings now, with as much of the heat of 
discussion as types can retain after a lapse of 
forty years, is not to be indifferent to the pro- 
gress of events. It is simple truth to say that the 
clerical and ecclesiastical phase of the anti-slav- 
ery conflict has lasting instruction for ministers 
and church members of every denomination. The 
collector, on his part, will be grateful for an 
opportunity to secure a rather rare pamphlet by 
means of this reproduction. 

Mr. Cable has gathered into a volume, under 
the title of ‘ The Silent South’ (Scribuers), his two 
essays upon the social and political status of the 
negro, which at the time of their appearance 
were noted in these columns ; and has added an 
earlier article on the convict-lease system as it is 
found in the Southern States. The showing 
which this last paper makes of the short-sighted- 
ness as well as the gross inhumanity of this mode 
of prison management, ought to be a stinging 
shame to the communities which tolerate it. It 
seems that Siberia is not so far off as we believed. 
Ten years’ imprisonment is, by the statistics, a 
death penalty under this régime; and the heavy 
sentences, and the large proportion of half-grown 
boys among the convicts on long time, are a 
hardly less severe impeachment of civilization in 
States that still provide us with the gentleman's 
duel and the blood-feud. How much of the in- 
difference to the duty of the State to its convicts 
is due to the prevalent color of their skins, is a 
question which, though never asked in these 
pages, is continually put by the reader’s mind. 
It is not pleasant toread in a prefatory note 
that there has been no essential change in the 
condition of affairs since the first appearance of 
the paper. The New South cannot find a better 
field for its enterprise than in doing justice ; and 
the prison is a good place to begin 

Mr. Jobn Fiske has published a new edition 
of his ‘Darwinism, and Other Essays’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), enlarging it with three early 
writings on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, on Lib- 
eral Education, and on University Reform. The 
second of these is a review of ‘Essays on a Libe- 
ral Education,’ edited by the Rev. F. W. Far- 
rar in 1867. Mr. Fiske’s views, in bis paper on 
University Reform, of the value of mathemati- 





cal discipline, and of the desirability of its being 
required to some extent, have received a rude 
blow at Harvard from the recent change making 
mathematics optional even in the Freshman year. 

Mr. R. H. Manning has done, in a modest way, 
a really useful work, in his ‘ Book-Keeping Sim- 
plified’ (D. Appleton & Co.). In spite of the 
practical simplification which book-keeping has 
undergone in this country as compared with the 
cumbersome European methods, the art of double- 
entry book-keeping is still surrounded with more 
or less mystery to the uninitiated. And yet its 
theory, as simple as it is ingenious, can be ex- 
plained in five minutes to any one of average 
comprehension, and its practice can be acquired, 
as Mr, Manning says, ‘by any intelligent youth 
in a few days, and without keeping a series of im- 
agined accounts.” In less than twenty pages he 
both explains and illustrates single-entry book- 
keeping, and eight pages suffice for a clear, theo- 
retical account of the double-entry system. The 
remaining seventy pages represent a cash-book, 
invoice-book, saies-book, day-book, a trial balance, 
and an account of stock. Nomore is required to 
equip any one possessing a fair knowledge of 
figures for the beginning of a commercial career, 
as no two business houses keep the same number 
of accessory books. Mr. Manning's little com- 
pendium will be appreciated both by the novice in 
book-keeping and by those adepts who remember 
their bewilaerment, after months of plodding 
through a set of twenty fictitious books, on being 
first confronted with the simple reality. 

An edition of Tennyson's * In Memoriam’ in 
the familiar Golden Treasury style (Macmillan) 
needs no recommendation to lovers of the poem 
and of handy and well-made books. 

In place of more or less skilful color studies 
of Colorado wild flowers, a souvenir consisting 
of the flowers themselves, pressed and arranged 
in two sunken panels of stiff cardboard, has been 
issued by W. H. Lawrence & Co., Denver, Colo- 
rado, under the title, ‘A Christmas Greeting.’ 
A fern makes the central] figure in each group. 
The tufted blue blossom, in its bunchy growth, is 
familiar to all who have ascended Pike’s Peak 
above the timber line. A few stanzas applica- 
ble toany flowers, and a prose extract pertinent 
to the Colorado flora, supply two leaves of this 
four-leaved, ribbon-fastened portfolio, rather than 
book. 

Very pretty as a gift book is * Friendsbip’s 
Diary,’ published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
with borders both ornamental and rubricated, 
and very tastefully bound. Pertinent extracts, 
in prose and verse, play about the idea of friend- 
ship without encroaching too much on the blank 
space reserved for the day's chronicle. The full- 
page cuts inserted here and there do not add to 
the beauty of the book; and a nice eye will find 
occasional defects in the ‘ register” of the red 
line. But, as we have said, the total effect is 
pleasing and well considered. 

Among the later arrivals of calendars are the 
‘*Grant Biographical Calendar,” giving day by 
day the chief events in bis career, with an appro- 
priate sentiment from his writings (Boston: James 
$S. Conant); the ‘Schiller Calendar,” mounted 
on a highly colored fan, with a block of selections 
in German and translated (Troy, N. Y.: H. B. 
Nims & Co.); and,from the same publishers, a 
‘“‘Calendar for the Year,” in book form, with 
twelve leaves, bearing verses by Austin Dobson. 

We have to record more misdirected effort and 
useless expenditure in the illustrated editions of 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat), with designs by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett, and ‘Lenore’ (Estes & Lauriat), 
with designs by H. Sandham. There is no 
mastery here of conception or draughtsmanship ; 
no nobility. Mr. Walter Shirlaw, too, has 
wronged himself by his inane designs for Gold- 





smith’s ‘Hermit’ (Lippincott Co.), which it 
must have grieved so able an engraver as Mr. 
Juengling to spoil good boxwood upon. 

A curious feature of ‘American Etchings’ 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat) is the binding in of a 
leaf, cut out to form a mat before each plate, so 
that one is in doubt whether it is a book ora 
portfolio that one is examining. The title-page 
promises ‘‘twenty original etchings by Moran, 
Parrish, Ferris, Smillie, and others,” but the 
table of contents shows that the ‘* Moran” is 
Mrs. Moran, that Mr. Parrish is not represented 
at all, and that three of the twenty plates are re- 
productive work after other artists. Most of the 
plates are old, and few of them of any great 
merit. Mr. Bacher’s ‘‘ Auf Staufa Bruck ” is 
far from the best be has done. Mr. Chase’s 
“Court Jester” is very clever, and so, in its 
way, is Mr. Brennan's “ Divination in Tea- 
leaves,” though the figure is very badly drawn. 
Of the landscape plates one may say that they 
show much more knowledge of technical pro- 
cesses than of art or nature. Mr. J. Henry Hill's 
** Moonlight on the Androscoggin ” is, however, 
hardly an etching at all, the aquatint so over- 
powers the lines. The text is more amiable than 
critical, butit is rather a left-handed compliment 
that, in the note on Mr. 8. A. Schoff’s etching of 
Elihu Vedder’s ‘Sea Serpent,” not even the 
name of the former artist occurs. 

Volume 30 of the Century (May-October, 1885) 
has McClellan’s portrait for a frontispiece, and in 
its war series a host of other military portraits, 
including Grant, Lee, and J. E. Johnston, to 
name no lesser lights. As usual we find speci- 
mens or the successive parts of future books— 
James’s ‘ Bostonians,’ the conclusion of Howells’s 
‘Silas Lapham,’ and the same author’s ‘Tuscan 
Cities’; Stedman's * Poets of America’; the lives 
of Garrison and of Samuel Bowles. The series 
of articles on the New Orleans Expositicn also 
fall (all but the first) in this volume. 

St. Nicholas, too, during the past year, has 
been the begetter of books—‘ Davy and the Gob- 
lin,” and we know not how many more. The 
twelfth volume is, as usual, divided into two 
parts so caJled, bound separately. 

In the December number of the Magazine of 
American History, the third paper on the cam- 
paign of 1861-62 in Kentucky, by Gen. Baldy 
Smith, will attract attention like its predecessors. 
It closes with an acknowledgment, on the writ 
er’s part, of an entire change of opinion with re- 
ference to Don Carlos Buell as the commanding 
general of anarmy. General Smith now thinks 
him *‘a general in the highest sense of the term.” 
His opinion of Halleck is evidently correspond- 
ingly low, 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal 
(International News Co.) is wholly given up to 
Millais, his life and work, with abundant en- 
gravings from his pictures, 

The striking feature of the November Portfolio 
(Macmillan) is a photogravure of Burne-Jones’s 
remarkable composition, ‘' Venus’s Mirror,” in 
which the forms of the maidens grouped about 
the pool, and the charming landscape behind 
them, are, color apart, as suggestive as possible 
of the beauty of the original. 

The works of Rubens, Boucher, and Prud’hon 
are chief among the illustrations of the most re- 
cent numbers of L’Art, Nos. 512—515 (Macmil- 
lan). Turgeneff’s ‘‘ Assez™ is concluded. It is 
not made quite clear, we think, that this forms 
no part of the author’s posthumous memoirs, as 
a hasty reader might conclude. The original 
was published more than twenty years ago, and 
is bound with ‘Fathers and Sons’ in the fifth 
volume of the Moscow edition of Turgeneff’s 
complete works (1874), The title reads ‘‘ Enough: 
Extracts from the note-book of a dead artist 
(1864). It is one of those brief fantasies into 
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which Turgeneff could somehow condense a 


whole drama of human experience. It ends 
with an English quotation, the familiar ‘* The 
rest is silence.” The translation in L’Arf, by the 
way, is little if any better than one of which, as 
Mr. Senior recorded in one of his conversations, 
Turgeneff himself said, *‘ C’est & ne pas sy recon- 
naitre.” 

Volume i of the Transactions and Reports of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society (Lincoln, 
Neb.) is before us—a crude beginning, such as 
the State itself had, but an earnest of something 
better in the sequel, we do not doubt. It is 
mostly taken up with pioneer reminiscences and 
biographical notices, and there is little in it of 
that fierce struggle which we now know to have 
been the preliminary skirmishing of the civil 
war. Record is made of Mrs. Bloomer’s appeal 
for female suffrage, by request, in the House of 
Representatives at Omaha, on January 8, 1856, 
when the city was little more than a year old. 
The Legislature came very near passing a bill 
conferring the franchise on women. 

The first edition of William Henderson's 
‘Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England and the Border, published in 
1866, contained an Appendix on Household 
Stories by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. It now 
appears, from a remark in the preface to 
Professor Crane’s ‘Italian Popular Tales’ (re- 
viewed in No. 1065 of the Nation), that the scheme 
of ‘Story Radicals” published in this Appendix 
as by Mr. Baring-Gould is in reality a translation, 
with alterations, of the * Miirchen- und Sagfor- 
meln’ printed in the first volume of J. G. von 
Hahn’s ‘Griechische und Albanische Mirchen’ 
(Leipzig: 1864). No mention is made by Mr 
Baring-Gouli of his indebtedness to Von Hahn. 

Rapid progress in the preparation of the defini 
tive edition of Goethe's works is reported by the 
committee having the undertaking in hand. 
The materials for this edition are the large mass 
of manuscripts bequeathed by the last descend 
ant of Goethe to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. At 
an early date there will be published from this 
collection some poetical and epigrammatie frag- 
ments, studies upon Homer in connection with a 
projected edition of the ‘Tliad,’ and notes upon 
the mise-en-scéne ot ‘* Faust” and ‘“* Egmont,” 
among which are comments by Schiller relative 
to the latter piece. The publication will begin 
with the correspondence, of which the volume 
containing letters from Goethe’s mother to the 
Duchess Anna Amalie is momentarily expected 
The journal which Goethe kept with great regu 
larity from 1798 to within a few days of his death 
in 1832, with the exception of the year 1805, will 
probably prove to be the most interesting of the 
inedited writings. The date of its publication 
is not yet announced. 

The Italian custom of publishing one’s mone 
graphs ‘‘per le nozze,” that is, to celebrate the 
marriage of some friend, has spread to France 
M. Emile Chatelain has written, in honor of the 
marriage of Professor Gaston Paris with the 
widow Delaroche-Vernet, née Talbot, a little 
quarto of thirty-one pages, entitled ‘ Manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque de l'Université tirés des dépots 
httéraires, in which he sketches the history of 
the University Library, and tells of the MSS. re 
ceived during the Kevolution from some 206 con- 
fiscated libraries of émigris, 

Undismayed by the severe criticisms to which 
his ‘ Ursprung der Magyaren’ (i852) has been 
subjected on the part of Professors Hunfalvy, 
Budenz, and others, Professor Vambeéry, ot Buda- 
Pesth, has published a new comprehensive work 
of akindred character, ‘Das Tiirkenvolk in seinen 
ethnologischen und ethnographischen Beziehung 
en ’ (Leipzig, 1885). The word “ Tiirkenvolk ” is 
here used in its wide sense, as referring not only 
to the Turks proper, or Osmanlis, but to the 
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whole Turkic race. The * Introduction,” which 
embraces ninety pages, is devoted to the elucida 
tion of the origins of the race according to its 
own national traditions, of its first ay 

pearance on the scene of history, its position 
in the Uralo-Altaic family of nations, its m 
grations, etc. The five main divisions of the 
work treat of Siberian Turks (Yakuts and minor 
tribes), Central-Asian Turks (Kirghiz, Ozbegs, 
Turkomans, and others), Volga Turks (Tartars of 
Kazan, Tchuvashes, Bashkirs, Meshtchers, and 
Tepters), Pontine Turks (Tartars of Crimea, 
Nogais, ete.), and Western Turks (Turks of 
Azerbaijan, Osmanlis). The Magyars, whom 
the author in his previous writings represents as 
a more essentially Turkic than Finnic people, are 
her? wisely left out. On the wide field which he 
sketches, both ethnologically, with a display of 
linguistic learning, and ethnographically in a 
popular vein, Professor Vambéry is probably 
the most prominent authority, owing to studies, 
travels, and a diligent (but too facile) use of the 
pen. His previous publications on parts of the 
same subject imclude ‘Cagataische Sprachstu 
dien,* * Uigurische Sprachmonumente,” and 
‘Primitive Cultur des Tiirkenvolkes.” One of 
his latest philological productions is the annotated 
edition, with translation, of an Ozbeg epic in 
76 cantos (‘ Scheibaniade *'; Buda-Pesth, 1885). 


—A subscriber writes us 









*T have taken the Nation ever since it was 
published, and I have every number but the first 
1 have offered a dollar for it, but it is not to be 
had. <Asthere is such a demand for a limited 
number of copies, could you not reprint iti” 
Unless at least 200 purchasers at one dollar each 
were assured, it would not pay us to reprint the 
first number of the Nation. The chances are, judg 
ing from a large amount of correspondence on 
this subject during the past few vears, that most 
of those needing the first number require also 
others of the earlier issues, which are equally 
scarce. 

— Our indetatigable transatlantic countryman 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, will shortly address himself t 
Congress in behalf cf an enormous labor which 
he has undertaken for the preservation and con 
centration of historical documents scattered 
among the archives, public and private, of Eng 
land, France, Holland, and Spain. These (most 
lv unpublished) manuscripts relate to America 
or our portion of it, during the period 1772-84 
and are of inestimable value for the student of 
the Revolution in its military and diplomati 
aspects. Mr. Stevens has, in many years, su 
ceeded in indexing some S),000 of m, and his 
plan “comprises the collection and comparison of 
all duplicates and variations of these documents 
wherever they exist, the recording of all points 
of difference, the cataloguing of all, and the 
copying of all principal and distinct decuments 
that have not been published, and the variations 
from those that have.” To ilustrate the scheme 
he has printed a tentative Specumen, based on a 
collection (now ready for publication) of about 
3,00 papers on the Paris Peace Negotiations 
and about 600 contemporaneous official letters 
from the French Ministers to the United States 
to the home Government. Nothing could well be 
more thorough and minute. Mr. Stevens says 
he has atrained corps of assistants, and other 
special facilities which give him exceptional ad 


vantages over any one else in the prosecution 
of this task, He does not offer any estimate of 
the cost of the enterprise; nor of the time necessa 
sary to its conclusion, though he intimates that it 
would be short. The proposal is one worthy of 
the careful consideration of Congress, and ought, 
we think, to include the Hessian archives at Mar- 
burg, of which both the military and the social and 
personal revelations are certain to possess a high 
degree of value and interest 
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~— Dr. Waldstein contributes to the Decem 
Century an article upon the conditions of nat 





art among us which is as suggestive as it 
thoughtful. Reasoning from Greek exam], 
bases an expectation, that ir repubu t 
most likely to pr great art i tl , 
that all great art has been demovcrati al 
wishing to hasten the coming of the good t 

he advocates direct teaching of art apy raion 
in the schools by hanging the wa “ 

of the best historic work and r Wa 

also Goverpment patronage f 

tures, and all for of sthot ‘ tl 
urges, toe, the mature metibers 

mitv to allow what h ills t piay 
mind “a larger place tn their leu | 

his practical suggestions, and, backed t 
lightened publi judgment, ¢ 

enough. But it mav be questionad wi 

all this were done, analog ou nelittons ¢ 
which obtained im Gi Y wou 

Dr. Waldstein koows much bet 

selves that the popularity. of Greek lt 
art arose from the fact that t t 

to the people an idealizat that was ud 
potentially in themselves. It wa 

beauty, on whicl le ow The ‘ 

their works, that PI i nd Giotte made ¢t 
appeal; the perfectly-moulded man m 

Greeks much more than | ver ! a! 
civilization in which t basis of 

less physical, just as t Madenna 1 nt. 

St. Catharine than ® ever can t \ 
schoolma‘'am. It is by t¢ 

life and thought of tl : t { ‘ t 
they ditfer from oursels amd t] : M 
donnas sel ! | vard 

wit tilimnitext bes Gra ils 

. pply Nevert ss t ! 

b tv iss ! t Pentti ey 
A past tit t whet nations s, its 
beauty must be t ! ’ ‘ nt 
ideal element in t I {w t t 
no sign Perha i t ! t 


| Wars les A Va 
ble paper by I ss } Vf ind 
lass, and a survi + i tl ! 
original M at os Ericsson's paper 
wal Vv ofa perman pia swacvel i i 
tich pot onl vest insand stru 
f the tirst W t tl litions and li 
tations u whict i to be built, amd th 
ovemeuts whi were practicable int i 
the class whict uld b istructed ina Jess hut 
ried wav. He also 1 ts with terse dir 


some crit stus upon these vessels, and do not 


hesitate to point out what he regards as faults 
their handling.or mischievous deviations from tl 
leading design in their structure The Sur 
vivor’s " narrative is a graphic picture of a ma 
rine disaster, in which the personal experience of 
the narrator is wisely made the thread that con 
nects the thrilling details of the foundering of a 


vessel which, even in riefa career, had be 


me histori 


M. Edmond Courtois has made a discovery 
He has found a land unknown to the old travel 
lers and unvisited by Cook’s tourists, not de 
scribed in any book, not even in a guide-hook— 
Venice in summer, Venice as a bathing place 
George Sand did get so far as to describe Venic« 
in the spring, and to first point out the beauty of 
the soft green moss that then covers the lowe 
stones of the palaces, But by the end of May, o1 
the middle of June at latest, all the travellers are 
off to the Engadine or the Tyrol. Then the 
Venetian reaily enjoys his city, then many- 
colored shades cover all the windows, then the 
gondolas are all refitted. Then Queen Margaret 
comes for her annual visit, and with her ali the 
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aristocracy. Chambers, houses, palaces are 
hired. It is a perpetual féte; every one seems to 
be enjoying himself, so that one wonders who 
does the work. Bathing goes on everywhere and 
all the time. For those who are not particular 
about the cleanness of the water they swim in, 
the canals are most convenient, for every house has 
a door opening upon one, provided with steps down 
which you may see at any time of the day father, 
mother, and baumbini descending to sport noisily 
in the water and hang upon the passing gondolas. 
Those whose fastidiousness revolts at sewer-bath- 
ing can take the little steamers which run till 
midnight, and in a quarter of an hour reach the 
Lido, the Coney [sland of Venice, where an ex- 
cellent beach and separate places for men and 
women satisfy the demands of nature and of 
civilization. But bathing is not the only public 
pleasure. Gondolas, with a piano, or a violin, 
and a chorus of four or six voices floating along, 
add a charm to the summer evening. And from 
time to time there is the grande serenata, when 
everything else is given up, even bathing and the 
theatre, and the whole population gathers to 
hear and applaud the best singers to be 
found in Venice. A platform is built over 
several boats richly decorated with flowers and 
colored lanterns; the State gondoliers tow it, 
and the most famous prime donne are giad to 
take part in the concert. There are also the re- 
gattas, when the Venice of the Doges reappears 
for a time, the palaces are hung with flags and 
rich stuffs and Oriental carpets. The State 
gondolas come forth, beautiful with carving, 
gilding, painting. The gondoliers, too, with their 
garments of brocade and cloth of gold, are a 
reminiscence of the great days of the Queen of 
the Adriatic, These old times will be still more 
elaborately reproduced at the great exhibition 
which is to be held there. Signor Molmenti, the 
author of the * Vita Privata di Venezia,’ will have 
charge of the retrospective part of the exposi- 
tion; and no doubt it will be a feast to the anti- 
quarian and the lover of magnificent costumes 
and gorgeous pageants. It will be something to 
be present again in this nineteenth century at a 
marriage of a Doge with the Adriatic. 


STEDMAN'S POETS OF AMERICA. 


Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, author of ‘Victorian Poets.’ Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. STEDMAN’s work on ‘American Poets’ has 

the merit of being the first serious attempt to do, 

on any extended scale, the important task which 
he has undertaken. It has the disadvantage 
of having been prepared under many interrup- 
tions, and of needing, perhaps for this reason, 
rather more careful compression than it has re- 
ceived. The author has courageously undertaken 
to make the bock not merely a criticism, but an 
encyclopedia of births and deaths; and this en- 
cumbers the margin and sometimes the text; 
while, since the advent of such excellent con- 
densed biographers as Mr. O. F. Adams and Mr. 

W. M. Griswold, this part of the work might as 

well have been omitted. In the case of women au- 

thors, Mr. Stedman, as he tells us in his preface, 
foregoes this detailed information altogether, ex- 

cept where previously in print. This at once im- 

pairs the completeness of the whole book, and, 

since the author tells us very little about this par- 
ticular class in any other respect, it seems hard 
that even these statistical items should be left 
out. There is also a good deal of repetition in 
these pages—a fact or criticism being frequent- 
ly indicated in one chapter and given at length 
inanother. But, with whatever allowance, it is 
certain that a manual so well considered, so ho- 
nestly executed, and so admirably indexed, will 





command a wide circulation and a long lease of 
life. 

No one can examine these well-filled pages 
without a sense of respect for the literary fidelity 
that prepared them. Yet the theme they treat 
is more important than the fame of any author 
or compiler, and we must therefore speak of the 
book freely, both as to its strong points and what 
seem to us its weak ones. Mr. Stedman begins 
with some admirable statements as to the de- 
tached and independent position of this conti- 
nent, and of *‘ the division of an ocean gulf, that 
makes us like the people of a new planet” (p. 13); 
but then goes on to announce what we are obliged 
to criticise as an essentially false theory of the 
relation between his nation and his favorite art. 
Instead of accepting frankly the simplest expla- 
nation of any delay of poetic production on this 
continent, and pointing out that the element of 
time was the one thing needed, he reverts to an 
old theory of his which attributed the blame to 
the continent itself, or its early occupants, for 
not being sufficiently poetic and not having le- 
gends atcommand. In the preface to his ‘ Vic- 
torian Poets’ he said: **I might touch upon the 
lack of inspiring theme and historic halo, of dra- 
matic contrast and material” (p. xiii); and now 
in this volume, nine years later, he does the same 
thing in detail, drawing an elaborate contrast, in 
these respects, between America and Scotland. 
But he wholly overlooks the fact that in Scot- 
land, also, the element of time was long wanting. 
In the days of Doctor Johnson, Scotland was re- 
garded as a most prosaic place, full of beggarly 
men and bare-legged women ; and even the gal- 
lant insurrection of 1745, carrying the fear of the 
Highland clans to the very gates of London, had 
not relieved the nation of this character. It was 
not until Scott, half a century later, had turned 
from translating German ballads to explore the 
legendary material of his own land, that the pic- 
turesque Scotland of to-day began to reveal it- 
self to men in general. 

We can now see that it was really not much 
otherwise in America, ‘* Where,” asks Mr. Sted- 
man, ‘are our forest and river deities, our Lore- 
lei, our Venusberg, our elves and kobolds?” The 
simple answer is in the facts. Champlain’s mys- 
terious divinity of the St. Lawrence, the Gougou, 
needs only to be saturated with several genera- 
tions of poetry to make it as effective to the 
imagination as if it had haunted the Rhine. 
Mrs. Hamlin, in her ‘ Legends of Le Détroit,’ has 
shown that there is poetic material enough in 
that region alone to supply the poets of a conti- 
nent. Whittier, on the Merrimack, h.d made a 
whole prose volume out of ‘Supernaturalism in 
New England’ before he had fairly begun to 


embalm the same themes in his verse. A recent’ 


historian has pointed out that Mrs. Josiah Quincy 
sailed up the Hudson in 1786 with a sloop-captain 
who had a legend for every mountain along the 
banks, Washington Irving was then a child of 
three ; and when he grew to maturity, he merely 
did for the Hudson what Scott did for Tweed 
and Yarrow,each employing the traditions ready 
for his hands. The trouble with Mr. Stedman's 
theory is that it is a belated one: it did very well, 
for a time, to console our authors for their inertia 
by laying the whole blame upon the geography 
of America, but that defence is now exploded ; 
the geography is well enough, and there is enough 
of traditional lore among the people. We waited 
for our poets, and now, as this volume shows, we 
have them. 

When it comes to individual authors, Mr. 
Stedman had little trouble in deciding on those 
who should be treated at length. He could not 
well have omitted giving a chapter each to 
Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
and Poe. The fact that all these authors were 
born, like Mr. Stedman himself, in New Eng- 





land seems to have embarrassed him a little, and 
the assigning of a chapter to Bayard Taylor and 
another to Whitman is the mode he takes to 
equalize matters. It is not a very satisfactory 
way, since even his own statement makes it ap- 
pear that Taylor was simply an industrious lite- 
rary workman, and by no means aman of genius. 
If itis a mistake to canonize a man for having 
been born in Boston, it is even a worse mistake 
to canonize him for not having been born there; 
indeed, it would suggest to non-Bostonians a 
tempting advantage, like that claimed by Humpty 
Dumpty in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ for ‘“‘ unbirth- 
day presents” over birthday presents, as being 
more numerous. The grounds for a separate 
chapter on Whitman are more appreciable, since, 
whatever else he may be, he stands by himself, 
and is at least alleged by his admirers to be a 
man of extraordinary genius. 

When we pass beyond the few dii majores, it 
is plain that the greatest difficulty in a book like 
this is to secure the right proportion in assigning 
to less conspicuous poets their relative importance. 
Shall one be guided by their mere popularity, or 
by his own judgment of their genius? We can- 
not say that Mr. Stedman has adhered to either 
rule. One would say, on the whole, that a poet, 
writing of poets, should weigh the achievements 
of his heroes, and not merely count them: the 
question is not how much they have toiled, but 
how high they have reached. To give Bayard 
Taylor thirty-six pages and Helen Jackson nine 
lines, has the defect of being ludicrous; so might 
an annalist of poets in the last century have 
given Hayley half a volume and William Blake 
half a sentence. Among poets of his own sex, 
Mr. Stedman has sometimes similarly failed to 
point cut genius when he sees it. Posterity does 
not follow reviewers’ rules; it takes what “‘ finds 
it,” in Coleridge’s phrase. Ellery Channing has 
undoubtedly written, like many other poets, a 
good deal of trash, and Mr. Stedman seems to 
feel that he takes a magnanimous tone in ad- 
mitting that Poe did not wholly extinguish him; 
but it is doubtful whether any single line yet 
written in. America has a better chance of im- 
mortality than that which closes Channing’s 
poem, ‘‘ A Poet’s Hope ” 

“If my bark sinks, 'tis to another sea.” 

Yet Mr. Stedman does not speak of it here, al- 
though he could not get through his ‘*‘ Twilight 
of the Poets ” in the Century without quoting—or 
slightly misquoting—it. Afterall, as Ruskin says, 
itis in the perfection and precision of the instanta- 
neous line that the claim to immortality is made; 
and this is as true of poetic as of plastic art. On 
the other hand, mere literary industry and wide- 
spread reputation have no weight, except in a 
single case, with Mr. Stedman; thus the late Doc- 
tor Holland, who was undoubtedly, west of the 
Alleghanies, the most popular of our poets, is 
only twice incidentally mentioned in this book, 
and in neither case with any criticism by 
way of praise or blame. All this makes it a lit- 
tle difficult to ascertain the standard of selection 
or proportion. 

Among the larger essays, that on Longfellow 
strikes us as being the best, and nothing could be 
neater than some of the single phrases employed 
about this poet; as where Mr. Stedman says that 
Longfellow, if born in France, would have begun 
his career as an abbé (p. 184), or where he calls 
the handling of the poet’s early sorrows in ‘ Hy- 
perion’ ‘ta precise, epicurean touch” (p. 185). 
Longfellow comes nearer Mr. Stedman’s own at- 
titude and habit of mind than Emerson on the 
one side or Whitman on the other; and in dealing 
with both these, the latter especially, there is 
something of the perfunctory, like the way in 
which a political orator turns aside to speak of 
the temperance movement or the civil-service re- 
form; not because he cares so very much for it 
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himself, but because he knows that a large sec 
tion of his constituents will expect it of him. Of 
Whitman, however, Mr. Stedman's treatment is, 
in some respects, courageous; and of him also 
capital things are said, as in pointing out that 
‘*both his verse and prose have this fault in com- 
mon, that he underrates the intelligence of his 
readers” (p. 363). But we do not see that our 
critic points out what strikes us as the greatest 
defect of Whitman, that he, almost alone among 
poets, absolutely ignores, among his themes, all 
poetic or ideal relation between man and woman. 

When we come to Mr. Stedman’s dealing with 
the minor poets, we find him embarrassed by the 
encyclopedic character of his work. There isa 
strong temptation for a man undertaking such a 
task, and liable to receive an indignant letter by 
the next mail from every slighted bard, to deal 
out his praise after the housekeeper’s well-known 
method in tea-making, putting in a spoonful for 
each person, and one for the pot. The general 
receptacle is in this case American literature it- 
self, and most of our author’s remarks on that 
subject we take as hopeful and well-timed. He 
has also many fresh and salient phrases about 
individual poets, as when he speaks of the 
“orchard notes” of Miss Larcom (p. 445). In 
other cases his characterizations seem to us so re- 
mote from the truth that it almost looks as if he 
had not read the books he mentions, or had acci- 
dentally misplaced his notes and appended his 
adjectives to the wrong proper names, Thus he 
strangely includes John Pierpont among ‘the 
gentle stars of the East.” who offered * their 
tender or patriotic lyrics, their meditative verse, 
their placid monographs” (p. 37). John Pier 
pont, whose whole career was a battle or a 
march, whose very bearing in the pulpit always 
suggested a coat of mail under the black silk 
gown, whose olive branch was a war-club, and 
who became a chaplain in the army when seven 
ty-six years old, at the very outbreak of the Civil 
War, and was bitterly disappointed because he 
proved unequal to the fatigues of the bivouac 
ii must surely have been the accidental over- 
sight of a compiler which bracketed a man like 
this with Sprague and Allston. And so when 
Mr. Stedman speaks of the poetry of Helen 
Jackson as *‘ mostly in a single key, and that 
grave and earnest,” but lacking in ** variety of 
mood” (p. 445), one is led to fear that he may 
have accidentally transferred to this most versa- 
tile and impulsive of authors a sentence which 
had been previously pigeon-holed for some tune- 
ful mother in Israel; perhaps Mrs. Sigourney, or 
Hannah F. Gould, whose modest though faded 
laurels are here ignored altogether. 

In general, we should say that Mr. Stedman is 
at his best in special criticisms and obiter dicta, 
while in all that involves broad generalization 
the reader is apt to feel a want of breadth and 
volume of thought. Apart from his tone toward 
women poets, which is certainly a little patron- 
izing, he deals with his themes h- nestly, courteous- 
ly, and, on the whole, generously; but in many of 
his attempts at laying down general laws there 
is exhibited a certain want of grasp. How hasty, 
for instance, is his inference from the fact that 
Whittier is babitually careless as to rhymes and 
metres. Instead of assigning for this the obvious 
‘ause of Whittier’s Quaker nurture, and conse- 
quent absence of all early musical training, Mr 
Stedman takes the opportunity to compare him 
in this respect with Mrs. Browning. and says 
that their similarity suggests the question ** whe- 
ther advocates of causes and other people of 
great moral zeal are not relatively deficient in 
artistic conscientiousness and in what may be 
called aesthetic rectitude” (p. 109. The answer 
is that these two sets of qualities, which are 
wholly distinct—the artistic and the reforma- 
tory—may or may not be united in any particu- 
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lar person. A man may be born an artist or he | new and fresh to make it a genuine acquisition 


may be born a reformer, or he may be born to 
combine the two temperaments in one. To deny 
the possibility of the combination is to say that 
because a gardener happens to have a good apple 
orchard, he must therefore have been denied by 
nature the capacity to raise chrysanthemums 
Once go beyond the rather forced combination 
of Whittier with Mrs. Browning, and the whole 
theory breaks down. The two most artistic of 
younger English poets, Swinburne and Morris, 
are as passionately enamored of * causes” as of 
art ; and Milton, the preéiminent type of the m« 

ral element in poetry, put enough of artistic con 
scientiousness into any page of * Paradise Lost 

to utterly extinguish all but the two or three 
leading bards of Mr. Stedman's little galaxy 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—III 

Ir would be hard to find a better person than 
Mr. Gilman to write the ‘Story of Rome,’ as the 
second volume of **The Story of the Nations’ 
(Putnams): and those who enjoy and value the 
traditions of Roman history, and fear that they 
will drop out of knowledge, in face of the severe: 
historical canons of the present day, must 1 
joice that he has presented them in so acceptable 
aform. But it is not easy to weave together a 
mass of fable, and half-fable, and history, so as to 
form a consistent whole; and while the traditions 
are here cleverly presented, we cannot says 
much for the history which accompanies them. We 
are at a loss todetermine what view of early Ri 
man history Mr. Gilman adopts. [tis not Livy, it 
not Niebuhr, it isnot Mommsen:and we are sorry 
to be forced to the conclusion that the bov or girt 
who is charmed by these almirably told tales 
will get from the book, as a whole, a notion of 
Roman history which he will some time have t 
unleain, We will mention two instances, out of 
many, of fundamental errors. On page 2S we 
are told that the Luceres were Etruseans. Now 
this may appear a petty and unessentiai detail of 
antiquities, and, indeed, if we had been writing 
this book, we should have left out the Ramines 
and Luceres aitogether But this statement 
makes the Romans out to have been a heteroge 
neous mixture, while, if anything is established by 
late investigations, it is that the Romans were a na 
tion of Latins, with language and institutions natu 
rally and harmoniously ceveloped; with probably 
an admixture of the nearly allied Sabines,' 
ing no traces of being made up ina third part of s 
utterly foreign anelement asthe Etruscans. Again, 
on page 169, Tiberius Gracchus is represented as 
appealing to the Licinian Rogations, which “tf 
bade any man having such large tracts [of land 


+ 


in his possession.” Now to the Ameri 


ut bear 





technicalities of Roman law, this would convey 
the meaning that no person might own large 
tracts of land. But the very inadequate account 
of the Licinian Laws on page 100 says not a word 
about the lands: and the description of the 
Agrarian Law of Spurius Cassius (p. 85) does not 
at all explain what was the grievance in the o 

cupation of the public lands by the rich. It speaks 
f ‘‘squatters,” to be sure, but it is a very vio 
lent bit of analogy to represent this oecupatio as 
identical with American 
surprising of all, a note to page 171 tells us that 


‘ squatting Most 


it was Niebuhr who first made clear the true na- 
ture of the rian laws, while the quotation 
given above certainly conveys the old view, and 
not Niebuhr’s 

‘Heroes of American Discovery, by “N 
D'Anvers ” (Routledge), is an excellent book for 
boys. The stories of the early discoverers have 
been told so many times that it might have been 
well to omit them; but they are related very 
brietiy. and the volume contains enough that is 
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The explorations of the Rocky Mountains forns 
an important part of the work, but they only 


come down to Fremont’s time ; it would seem: as 
if it might have been better to omit Columbus 
and De Soto for the sake of including Major 
Powell and other later explorers The author 
seems a Jittle too anxious to deprive Captan 
(rray of the bonor of discovering the Columbia 
as he assures us three or four times that this rive 
Was seen by Viscaino in [dn But, after all, tl 
mere sight of tl mouti { N hty i\ 
nearly YH vears before u t fair letract 


from the eredit of the bold navigator wh " 
tually enters : i l 
Vancouver had Just passed by without not 
There are numerous illustrations, many of the 
very serviceable 

‘Children’s Stories in American Hoistery \ 
Henrietta Christine Wright) (Soribne: son 


gracefully written collection of stores, bey 


with “Ancient America,” and ending wit ll 
Revolution,” the first and last chapters being 
rather too veneral in t rpature to be called pu 
perly “stertes,” the rest consisting, for tl 

part, of ngreeal le narration Severnbotthe ta 
border on the realm of bisterical fletion— for ex 
imple, the opening pages int tory of Pivart 
and, as is natural, the storv of Pocahontas ts t 
as if its mythical character had not been \ 


X Pos ad. Worse than this—forthis! svat any 





coun t Mound builders, in chapt 
making them out t> have bex { livksos, after 
their expulsion from Eyy But t! t { 
thre wrk t } and svmpathet iit will 
b mpd 4 1 for i t 
se ounce! 1 sta sw soon fad AWAY 
t t nds 
r Fen Bovs w Loved on the Road from 
Lon \ to N bv Jar Andrews «Bost 
] X Shepard), and whose riv lives a } t 
Ke ire WK i th Arva bov, wl in 
1 v1 t Pla Mist the ] tis Dar us, the ter 
sian bov, who knew about roaster: Cleon, t! 
Greek boy, wl n at the Olympic Games; H 
ratius Romar Vv, whose a t kept t 
br cre s w“ t i Wau t Savon { \ sy) 
helped to make Enazland: Wilbert, t la 
will edav becomea Knight: Roger, the 
1, wi enged to sail the Spanish Main 
Fuller, the Puritan bev; Jonathan Dawson, the 





‘rank Wilson, the bov of TSS} 
vho rides toand from school forty mites every day 
ithecars. The writer has designed, in these very 
ntoresting sketches, to trace the progress of our 
vn race from its Arvan source to its present type; 

and her purpose has been, by describing some of 

those manly virtues which arise from conflicts with 
poverty and privation, toawaken an interest ip the 

ves and deeds of our ancestors that shall stimu 
late the young reader to a study of the peoples 
from whom he has descended, and to whom he 
owes a debt of gratitude for the inheritance they 

Although this book 

describes children, and is so written as to be at 


have handed down to him 
tractive as well as instructive to children, the a 
count of their surreundings at the different 
periods indicated has been so faithfully studied 
out, and is so clearly described, that few grown 
persons wil fail to enjoy it and to learn some 
thing from it. The author's style makes the beok 
well suited for reading classes, 

‘In the Land of the Moose, the Bear, and the 
Beaver, by Achilles Daunt (T. Nelson & Sons), 
is an excellent book of hunting stories, written 
for boys, but, like all boys’ books of the present 
day. well adapted for reading by their elders. 
Three trappers spend the summer on the shores 
of Lake Athabasca, and the Athabasca, Peace and 
Slave Rivers. Their adventures are without num 
ber, and as they kill various animals in succession, 
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one of the trappers takes out his note-book and reads 
copious notes concerning the habits and appearance 
of the animal just slaughtered, so that the book 
is a sort of treatise on natural history in disguise. 
The variety of animals which they encounter is 
somewhat startling, and justifies the statement — 
which is probably correct—that the shores of the 
Athabasca are now the best hunting-ground on 
the Western Continent. Buffalo, both of the 
moose, elk, deer, bear, 
beaver, wolf, wolverine, osprey, duck, 


prairie and the woods, 
musk-ox 
goose, swan—this by no means exhausts the list of 
what fell in their way during a single season. To 
heighten the interest still further, there were en 
ounters with Indians, and a love romance be- 
tween one of the trappers and the daughter of a 
Probably the best parts 
of the book are the bear stories by old * Jake,’ 
the oldest trapper of the party, who bas hunted 
and trapped on the plains and in the moun- 
tains from the Rio Grande to Mackenzie's 
River these forty years. As each fresh bear 
is killed by the party, the old hunter is 
moved to tell of some of his former experi- 


Hudson Bay employee. 


ences; and his stories grow more and more 
wonderful as the book progresses—as if the read- 
educated 


They finally culminate in the story of his feigning 


er’s credulity were being gradually 
death when caught without his rifle by a grizzly 
and buried him! 
This is appropriately reserved for one of the last 
chapters. W< 


bear, wh: hauled him away 
do not wish to throw any doubt 
on the accuraey of these tales, but only to cal) 
Alto- 
gether it is a capital holiday book for both boys 
and men 

‘The Autocrat of the Nursery,’ by L. T. Meade 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son), is an attractive-look- 
ing book, freely and fairly well illustrated, with 


attention to their artistic arrangement 


a cover made gay by a wreath of buttercups and 
disproportioned) daisies. The story is a pretty 


one of some little children in a lovely English 
home. These children, however, seem older than 


they are represented to be, and, considering the 
various persons who have them more or less iu 
they pass through remarkable and un- 
The baby-dialect of one of 
them, as usual when such is attempted in full, is 
inconsistent with itself, and will be understood 
with difficulty 
whom the book is intended, 


charge, 


likely experiences, 


by some of the young eyes for 
We should like to 
written for children 
which should be in every respect adapted to 
them, and not frequently suggestive of the 
author's aiming to amuse much older heads. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne has already entered the 
field of juvenile illustration this season in Lord 
Brabourne’s ‘ Friends and Foes,’ but he has had 


see occasionally a story 


greater scope, and has quite outdone himself, in 
his iilustrations to King:ley’s ‘ Water Babies’ 
(Macmillan). This whimsical allegory will never, 
it is safe to predict, inspire a designer more in 
sympathy with itor who can treat its subaqueous 
fantasies with greater mastery of animal forms 
If Mr. Sambourne’s 
humor is of rare quality, hardly less so is his 


or a more subtle ingenuity. 


decorative sense, and we might point to many 
examples, in these pages, of beautiful drawing 
with a firm and conscious stroke 

= 


Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Dore, 
from material supplied by Doré’s 
relations and friends, and from personal recol- 


Blanche 


Compiled 


lections, ete.. ete. By Roosevelt. 


Cassell & Co, 1TS85 


PROBABLY there was never another artist who 


was ,made the subject of so much misplaced 
enthusiasm as Gustave Dore, but there have been 
many cases of unwise enthusiasm less phrenetic 
and less absurd than this rather ponderous 


volume, It responds very fairly to a widespread 


—— 
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and ignorant admiration which, it may safely be 
said, no well-educated taste ever shared. Doré 
was essentially a popular artist, and, of course, 
second-rate even in his best points. He was 
a youthful prodigy, and, like the great ma- 
jority of those extraordinary 
gave out early and fell into the most inane and 
pointless of mediocrities. Never was the adage 
* Self-taught, ill-taught ” better exemplified. He 
was gifted by nature with remarkable facility of 
design, and some of his child work is as 
surprising as child work can well be; but 
he never endured education, his style never 
rose above a facile mannerism, his color 
was always crude and unsympathetic, and 
his imagination, rather to be treated as fan 
tasy, never successful except with the morbid 


precocities, he 


and grotesque, and never happy except when 
Hts high- 
water-mark was the series of illustrations of the 
‘Contes Drolatiques,’ and the descent from these 
to the illustrations of Dante, the ‘Idylls of the 
King, ete.. etc., was a fall not of mere failure, but 
of positive decay. 


dealing more or less in caricature. 


The huge and dreary Dante 
pictures, ef id omne genus, of which one saw ex 
amples in the Salon from time to time before 
the English public discovered Doré, were not 
things which inspired the critic with an idea that 
a great painter had come among us. In fact, as 
a painter, he was a sad failure, and in all proba 
bility he will be only known to posterity as the 
designer of the illustrations to the ‘Contes Dro- 
latiques’ and ‘ Rabelais.’ And of these, by far 
the best were those which were remarkable for 
minuteness. When he attempted the grand 
style, he feli into a dulness and _ pointlessness 
almost without parallel in contemporary art, 
and his sentimental designs range from the 
namby-pamby to the maudlin, with occasional 
lapses into the ridiculous. 

If Doré may be judged by this biography, he 
had an estimate of himself which ought to have 
been a compensation for the generally low esti- 
mate put on his work by the world of art, and 
his pecuniary success should have compensated 
him for his artistic failure—for such was his 
career. He seems to have been a weak, conceited, 
and essentially commonplace character, vain- 
glorious, and with a very low standard of artistic 
excellence, esteeming himself the greatest of ar- 
tists, and his ambitious failures to be his own 
best work. His biographer tells a story of his 
dealings with his public which, intended to show 
his reveren-e for his mother, really shows a weak 
and uncertain judgment and business incapacity, 
and puts his mother in the position of his evil 
counsellor. He had painted a series of huge pic 
tures, twelve in number, called ‘* Paris As It Is,” 
of which one of his friends says: *‘ Of the twelve 
pictures, each one was more horrible than the other 
—all were positively sickening in their realism.” 
For these ‘‘ loathsome productions * he was of 
fered by two Americans 110,000 francs, at which 
he was overjoyed, and ‘* fancied that all America 
would rush to see his new work, of which he had 
already made an idol and set upon an altar of 
his own imagining. He spoke of how he 
was going to put to rout the whole world, and, as 
far as he himself was concerned, I knew the idea 
of money never entered into his mind ” (this is 
quoted from M. Lacroix). The mother vetoed 
the sale, saying, ‘* They have offered you a hun- 
dred and ten thousand francs? Then you should 
not accept the offer, for it means that they will 
pay more. Ask them one hundred and forty 
thousand. It is quite clear that people who can 
pay a hundred and ten thousand francs can al- 
ways pay a hundred and forty thousand.” Gus- 
tave accepted the mandate, the Americans re- 
fused to raise their offer, the old lady was obsti- 
nate; they went back to America, and the pic- 
tures were never sold. His mother fanned the 


| flame of a consuming vanity, morbid, envious, 
| and degrading. 


‘* He conceived an early dislike for all artists, 
sculptors, draughtsmen, and people of that class. 
As to painters, Meissonier and Gérdme positively 
stuck in his throat. When he heard of the fabu- 
| lous prices paid to those artists he wanted to 
| tear his hair in rage. . . He nearly had 
| a convulsion one lay on hearing that Meissonier 
| had received two bundred thousand francs for a 
| single picture. 
| What,’ he exclaimed, ‘a thing like that! 
| Now look at me. I can paint ; I know I could 

paint better than Meissonier, at any rate. Have 
| 1 ever been paid two hundred thousand francs 
| for anything ¢ No, and IT never shall be. The 
| fact is, that no one understands me, I shall live 
| and die misunderstood. or never comprehended 


at all, which is worse '™ (sic). 


This is the burthen of what the author has to 
say of Doré, personally, divided between a flam- 
ing enthusiasm for his own morbid art and 
cnawing envy of the success of other artists—too 
weak an intellect to direct the former into 
healthy and profitable channels, and too con- 
ceited to learn the excellence of any work but his 
own. The only really great quality he possessed 
was his enormous facility of invention—he was 


a prodigious mediocrity. 

As literature, it would hardly be fair to criti 
‘ Life of Dore’; the extravagant 
and unqualified eulogium has no value as criti 
and is even too devoid of light and shade 
the outburst of fan- 
tastic emulation, in words, of Doré’s most florid 
conception in white and black is a curiosity of 
literature. The author has been paying a visit 
to Dore’s house, and is left to herself to meditate, 
and gives utterance to a rhapsody too long and 
too absurd even for a worshipper to quote. A 
siagle passage will suffice. The author had 


imagined the work-room filled by his creations— 


cise closely this 


} to be sound appreciation ; 


‘*neopled with that host of the elect who have 
thronged its precincts at the bidding cf his pencil. 
You have but tothink an instant, and you can 
ee them as I did. There they were on a long 
table, sitting, standing, or lying on their white 
couches—some with draped limbs and others 
unclothed save by virgimal chastity; some with 
outstretched arms and others tranquil in the calm 
of a perfect repose; some laughing, some weep- 
ing: and, asI approacbed one maiden whose face 
was veiled, she pointed to the beavily-laden 
work-table. I foliowed the direction indicated 
by her finger, and lo! before me lay all the 
master’s Implements, just as he had left them, 
helpless and waiting for the hand that should re- 
store their cunring. The steel was tarnished, the 
crayons were scattered and broken, lying pur- 
poseless here and there in piteous and mute ap- 
peal. It was very sad. . . How can I tell 
the names of all these people, each one of whom 
appealed to me for one look, one word, to assure 
them that they were not forgotten? I felt for 
them deeply; had 1 only been an inspired mes- 
senger! It was presumption even to think of such 
a thing; and yet I did venture to murmur, quite 
under my breath, ‘ Be patient ! he summoned you 
from the spirit land, and will surely call vou back 
again to join him.” That was all the comfort I 
could give, and I believe it helped them.” 

And so on for eight mortal pages of words 
which are neither good writing nor common 
sense. It is veritable fustian—*‘ words, words, 
words "—such stuff as school-girls write, and, 
when they grow wise, burn. 

The copious illustrations from Doré’s drawings 
are the critic’s sufficient warrant for denying 
the ar‘ist any place among the great individ- 
ualities of art, or the author any discrimination 
as to Doré’s best vein. The mass of them are 
poor rubbish—caricatures without humor and 
grotesques without point. Such designs as thoce 
at pages 31, 61, 119, 129, 159, 182, 246, 281, and 
305, are simply offensive monstrosities, showing 
neither humor, imagination, nor clever drawing. 
His head of Christ, page 545, passes in inanity any- 
thing we remember of the theme, and in general 
the selections convey the idea that the book is a 
huge advertisement of Doré’s unsold works. Not 
one block is of his best work, and many are be- 
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neath contempt. They will remind the reader 
that there is a Doré gallery in London which 
they can see for a shilling (though, as Ruskin 
said of it, ‘‘they had better see the devil”); but 
what other use the book can have in art culture 
isa mystery. 


Ancient Rome in 1885. By J. Henry Middleton 


* Possis nihil urbe Roma visere majus.” Edin 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black; New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Pp. xxvi, 512. Svo. 


UntTIL within a half-score of years past, the city 
of Rome lay under its lovely sky, almost un- 
changed from generation to generation. Those 
who saw it in 1870 beheld the same strange phan 
tasn of a dead capital, adjoining the same som 
bre modern town which Goethe saw in 1786. The 
modern town lay along the Tiber, stretching 
north and west from what had been the nucleus 
of the ancient city. If we neglect the regions 
across the Tiber, not very important in ancient 
times,we tind that the modern town, as comparcd 
with the ancient one, occupied the whole Campus 
Martius up to the foot of the Pincian Hil), the 
whole Velabrum and the whole Su‘bura; but 
of the seven hills themselves, only the Capito 
line, that is, the smallest of all, together 
with the western slopes of the Quirinal and 
Viminal. In other words, about a third of the 
space within the walls, which latter were still 
in the main the same walls which Aurelian had 
built and Honorius had strengthened, was actual 
ly built upon with thickly set houses and paved 
streets. All the rest of the great space, stretch- 
ing away a mile and a half southwest to the 
Monte Testaccio, as far southeast, and beyond the 
Lateran to Santa Croce, and a mile east to the 
Pretorian Camp—all this was what travellers of 
twenty years ago remember so well: gardens and 
fields, long unpaved street shut in between high 
whitewashed or gray and decaying walls ot 
masonry. Here was a mass of ruins, there a 
seemingly ruinous church, where still service was 
held on certain days: the palace and church of 
the Lateran formed an outlying island of com- 
parative completeness and repair.and the Liberian 
basilica stood like a promontcry, projecting into 


the waste sea beyond. Moreover, what the 
ancient city had been was known only in 
the most general way. Let any reader open 


once more the classical atlas with which he was 
brought up, and look at the plate lettered as 
‘Roma Antiqua.” What he will see is purely 
fantastic. The baths of Caracalla and th: 
Pantheon are correctly laid down, and it is true 
that the modern Castle of St. Angelo is the Moles 
Hadriani; likewise the walls are in their proper 
place, and the Tiber. But nearly all the rest is— 
let us not say imaginary, but fanciful, the work 
of men who thought that it was necessary to put 
down the famous buildings of antiquity some 
where, and whoset, accordingly ,the Curia and the 
(jreecostasis and Nero’s Golden House wherever 
seemed to be a good place for a group of broken 
lines and a figure 9” or 13." The grand cul- 
mination of the no-knowledge of the archwologi- 
cal inap-makers is to be found in Canina’s big 
folio, the *‘ Pianta Topografica,’ where a neatly 
engraved plan of the ancient city gives all its im- 
portant buildings on a large scale and conve- 
niently grouped together, but all wrong, without 
even an approximation to accuracy, except 
where some giant ruin rises in the sunshine, im 
possibletoignore. 

But during the past few years excavations have 
been made with some thoroughness by the autho- 
rities, and the Forum ani the Palatine Hil) are 
beginning to be known. Moreover, the mo- 
dern city is growing rapidly over the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline Hills, following a gene 
ral plan which the municipality bas laid down. 


| 


and in this extending of the building operations 
of the city, in digging countless cellars and sew 
ers, immense numbers of antique buildings have 
been discovered and examined, although to ls 


immediately shattered to pieces for the mat 


rial, dug into for foundations, and covered up 
with permanent structures. Pitiful it is to se 
the destruction that is going on, and despised 
will be this generation of Romans by their p 

terity: but meantime we are learning something 
from these ruinous explorations, and ancient 


tome is taking shape before Gur eves 

It is all this newly logy of Rome 
that Mr. Middleton's book undertakes to explain 
After a preliminary chapter, in ! 


‘reated archax 


Which are cde 


scribed the systems of building and ornamenta 


tion used by the Roman architects under the 
Empire, as found in their remaining buildings 
the author takes up these buildings one afte1 
another, and analyzes their construction and 


disposition. Smatl illustrations in the text answet 
There are 
alsoa general plan of modern Rome. a rectified 


a good dia 


all purposes of clear demonstration 


small-scale plan of the ancient city, 


gram of the buildings on the Palatine, and a very 


careful and thorough survey, made by the au 
thor himself less than a year ago, of the nortl 
western and more important part of the Forum 
The new discoveries, and the discussion of theit 


significance by the 
of architectural 
explained with sutticient fulness, 


most competent students 
ribed and 
Moreover, the 


up and studied 


antiquities, are dese 


longer known edifices are taken 


with as much care as if now examined for 


the first time: nor does the account of th 
Colosseum yield in interest and valne to the 
chapter devoted to thet brand-new subject, 
the Atrium Vest« Throughout the whol 
book the author's aim has been the utmost clear 
ness of exposition; no language can be simpler, 
10 style more quiet and reserved. Especially t 
be praised is the unnesitating fashion in whic! 
the author has repeated himself whenever be has 
thought it necessary for perfect clearness: he has 
not allowed the hasty reader, perhaps t? 
spot, and using the book as a guide-book, to lose 


anything for want of patience to look up a cross 


reference. The point is made again, the explana 
tion repeated, though perbaps in briefer words 
than at first, and with reference to the fuller de 
scription. In fact, 


book, at once interesting enoug 


we have here a model band 
through in New York, and thorough enough t 
supply all needs even of a toler: 
student in Rome. 

in general, nothing is to 
way in which mooted points ar 





true answer to every question given, with but 
little hint of there having ever been anv other s 

lution offered. In general, that is all right. Ou 
author bri to the solution of these questions 
much practical knowledge (he is apparentiy an 
architect) and varied reading ; he knows the last 
word of each and every discussion. It is only 
now and then that one wonders at his coolness 


Shall we instance page Sos 


* The ¢ ! rmous cupola [« 
the Pantheon] is a remarkable instance of the ex 
traordinarily skilful use of concrete by the Ro- 
mans; it in One solid mass, and ir as free 
from lateral thrust as if it were cut of one 
block of stone. Though baving the arch form, it 
is im no way constructed on the principle of the 
arch ~ 


onstruction of tl 


is Cast 


sy¢ 
out 


Is that certainly so: Nothing is 
construction of that 


anti unflawed shell 


170, to 


known of the 
immensely thick 
Piranesi had a chance. about 


the inner fac 


interior 
examine of the cupola, be- 
fore it was stuccoed, and many late writers have 
used his drawings in their examination of the 
question—Viollet-Le-Duc, Isabelle, and notably 
Choisy in his important work, ‘L’Art de batir 
chez les Romains.’ It is not certain that the dis- 








A938 


charging arches seen on the 


by Piranesi, on the inner surface, are \ ’ 
lportance in the construction; but is t 
trary certain And indeed is not th atet 
lu) Yoo} 7 pray ~~ il i ; 
#? the brick arches seen in the brick fa . 
l vv wa Is vVervw il t tive i! 
tructures, and w ! a t 
arches most carefull ranged s 
ire shan tt rutl t 
that they must b ah hth t) t { 
ia] ire ony ‘ ! 
mecrete walls and 4 s: tut 
theory is that brick wa sal—witl 
eCOMOTAS ndewd, bu ! \ 
nstructional arches of all s t 
hargin rehes built into wa 
ribs and permanent. « ‘ 
ison. Vv roots In facet, w ' Vs 
the Roma ine f brick s ‘ 
tilled witl rete, hist \ 
isa Very inv tant . t \ 
Is Ver desirable tha i ‘ \ 
should be furnished r aut 
denving all this 
There is an index it 
None but the primary su ts at lent 
An important name may ! 
times in the text, and \ not 
lex lan important " 
the rudex v nls \ 
s s the text ar ' t i 
ess al vi view of 1 
references in U A 
itisad t 
Phree Departina is A ; 
Bv Horace Davis Na ( N 
IN.-N {the | i Series of ft } } 
cins University = . ti 
Political Sciet Ba 
Ir the Johns Hopkins Univer 
reason f existen Ss } il 1 
partment would entitle it. t 
while its actual achievements ar Ivaf . 
of fatu pros i . 12 me I i 
Mnpetent to mVes t ] i i rm 
not always willing or a t t 
t l at s for wl hb t! muta 1 
nd \r nstiti n Which stands t 
stimulate 1 areh bv pul ! i hi 
tw ex sing a soun 1 t i t 
t juality of the work, 1 st abode 
value, particularly at a time when practical pol 
s1 is t t hastened and corr te i ihe 
pplication of theory. The writer of this par 
phiet, the son of a former Governor ot Masshcl 
setts, a graduate of Harvard in 1849, and a men 
ber of Congress from his Western home, well 


fitted for h 


f seventy pa 


is work, which, though only a sketel 


ges, gives an interesting retrospect 


of the workings of the numerous written const 
tutions of which this country bas been the 
inventor and the proiific parent 

The kevnote throughout is the existence and 


the danger of the preponderance of the legisla 
the gainst the 
executive In the 


tive branch of Government a 


dread of executive powei 
which followed the War of Independence, almost 
the whole power m the State governments was 
vested in the legislative bodies—an evil which 
Mr. thinks 
though herein he seems to us decidedly too op 
Thanks to the evils of the old Confece 
all the 


escaped the 


Davis has been largely corrected, 
timiustic. 
ration—and it is a benefit which offsets 
sins of that wretched makeshift— we 
disaster of a plural executive, or one elected by 
Congress, and of a privy council to hamper his 
power and divide his responsibility. A single 


President, elected by the nation, and with a 
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power of appointment to all offices in an admin- 
istration conducted throughout by single indi- 
viduals—this it is which makes the Federal Gov- 
ernment so much superior to that of any of the 
States. And yet Mr. Davis shows that Congress 
has been stealily encroaching upon the power of 
the Executive. Of the three great battles, that 
with Jackson in 1854 and that with Johnson in 
1867 resulted in an almost complete victory for 
the legislative branch, while Hayes’s tiiumph in 
1879, in the matter of riders to appropriation 
bills, was but a slight check to the tide of usurpa 
tion. The civil-service conflict is as yet far from 
being fought out. 

The State governments, though less conspicu- 
ous than that of the nation, are much nearer to 
the life of the people, and are constructed upon a 
much less stable basis. They present a fruitful 
field of investigation for the political student. 
Mr. Davis says : 

‘*Thus we see that in the State constitutions 
there has been a steady drift of popular opinion 
toward limiting the powers of the Legislature,and, 
as a rule, increasing those of the Executive. x 
The Legislature has been shorn of its unjust su- 
premacy, and contined to its rightful limits ; the 
power of the Executive has been restored to a 
proper degree, making the balance of power in 
the State constitutions far more perfect to-day 
than ever before.” 

In this statement we think he goes much be- 
yond the facts. Legislative action has, indeed, 
been to some extent limited by constitutional 
restrictions, but the strengthening of the Execu- 
tive has in practice been very slight indeed. The 
poiats on which Mr, Davis relies are as follows: 

‘To-day the Governor is everywhere chosen 
by the people directly instead of through the 
Legislature: his term has generally been length- 
ened to two or three and four years. At the 
same time the old restrictions on consecutive 
terms and reélections have been generally abro- 
gated, being retained in only eight States to-day. 
The veto power has been restored, and at present 
in thirty-four States the Governor has the usual 
qualified veto on legislation. In nine of these, 
however, this may be overruled by a bare ma- 
jority of each house in the Legislature, while 
four States have absolutely no veto. The Privy 
Council has been abolished by all but three 
States, and in these it is no longer chosen by the 
Legislature but by the people, and its control 
over the Governor has been much curtailed. The 
appointing of officers has been generally taken 
from the Legislature. Most of the officers are 
chosen by the people; where this is not the case 
they are usually appointed by the Governor, and 
confirmed by the council of the upper house of 
the Legislature. The pardoning power is now 
everywhere vested in the Governor, or the Gov- 
ernor acting wich the advice of either the Coun- 
cil or the courts—except in Connecticut. In 
most of the States the Legislature is forbidden 
to increase or decrease the saiary of the Governor 
during the period for which he was elected.” 

This is his whole case. But except as to the 
election of subordinate executive officers by the 
people—an arrangement which could easily be 
shown to be quite as fatal to executive power as 
election by the Legislature—every one of these 
conditions exists in the case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Davis himself shows that Con- 
gress has been constantly encroaching on the 
power of the President. An examination of the 
working of the State governments would, we 
think, show clearly that the Executive is almost 
completely powerless for any good purpose, the 
veto power being quite inadequate for the pro- 
motion of any positive policy, and a very im- 
perfect check upon anarchy or corruption in 
the legislative branch. What is needed before 
there can be any due proportion of power and re- 
sponsibility between the two branches is, first, 
that the Executive shall have an opportunity 
equally with the Legislature of direct appeal to 
its constituents, the people, in public debate; 
and secondly, and as a consequence of this, that 
it should have a voice in the shaping of legisla- 

: . 4s. . . . 
tion, with the right of submitting, discussing, 





and defending plans of administration, of criti- 
cising legislative acticn, and of being criticised 
in its turn. 

Mr. Davis indulges in a pean over the excel- 
lence of our judiciary and courts, and with much 
justice, as there is perhaps no institution in the 
civilized world which commands more general 
respect and admiration than our Supreme Court. 
But while he is free in his criticism of the past, 
he is throughout quite chary of finding fault 
with our institutions as they exist, and accord- 
ingly glides very gently over the subject of an 
elective judiciary, which we hold to be open to 
condemnation, both in theory and practice, and 
which, for whet success it has had, is probably 
less indebted to its own merits than to the habits 
of submission and respect to law among our peo 
ple which Mr. Davis extols so highly. In fact, 
however, the judiciary is really a branch of ad- 
ministration, and its permanent purity and suc- 
cess depend largely upon a due adjustment of the 
relations between Executive and Legislature, 
which is the vital problem before us for solution 
in the future. 





Windsor: a Description of the Castle, Park, 
Town and Neighborhood. By W.J.Loftie, B.A., 
F.S.A., author of a History of London, ete. 
London: Seeley & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 
Large 4to, pp. 91, besides 12 separately print- 
ed etchings. 

THIS book is made up from the Portfolio, with 
pages of the original size, and all the original 
full-page etchings, and all the illustrations of the 
text. History, with slight descriptions, of the 
castle, park, and town at different epochs in the 
past, is mingled with laudation of the architec- 
ture and scenery as they are in the present. It is 
not easy to use the book in any way, because all 
sorts of information are mingled together, and 
flavored with enthusiasm and loyal utterances in 
undue proportion: and yet the mixture is enter- 
taining if not very instructive. But here is the 
vexation of it: Windsor Castle is very jealously 
guarded against curiosity, and even against stu- 
dious research. Nowhere on the Continent is the 
student's path made as thorny as in England, and 
the royal residence is the most impenetrable 
thicket of all. The excluded public asks, then, 
from the privileged author of such a book as 
this a little more exactness, a little more 
precision in his statements. One is re 
minded, by Mr. Loftie’s prose, of the 
Norman and Gothic remains in forgotten 
courts and foundation walls, and also of the price- 
less Sévres porcelain and unmatched Vandykes 
of the private apartments. Of these the first are 
inaccessible, the others to be seen only by the 
half glance that is allcwed the personally- 
conducted victim, whois hurried along a narrow 
route marked out for him, and cannot even walk 
about a saloon and choose his point of view. 
Probably nowhere in Europe is so much artistic 
wealth so selfishly and narrow-mindedly locked 
up, useless io all the world. And to havea big 
book about Windsor like this one, which leaves 
us just as wise as we were before about all these 
griftin-guarded treasures, is annoying. At the 
same time it is probably not altogether the 
author’s fault; what would have been thought of 
him ‘ in high places ” if he had really described 
and really analyzed and criticised? 

The illustrations do not fall off from the stan- 
dard of merit which the Portfolio maintains, and 
some of those by Mr. Railton are much above it, 
and are of real excellence as drawings of archi- 
tecture. 





Falermo; A Christmas Story. By Alice Durand 
Field, author of ‘Christmas at Grey Castle.’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 4to, 212 pp. 

Tus is a very short story, illustrated by five 





etchings about 3 by 5 inches; but it is made up 
into a handsome gift-book by the simple expedient 
of thick paper and very broad margins. As a 
piece of printing it is admirable. The story 
itself is a trifle—a sketch of life in Palermo inthe 
spring of 1860. Patriotism, poetry, and religion 
are tbe chief interests of the characters, who re- 
peat or sing to one another long passages of 
verse without giving credit to the authors thereof, 
so that, together with a lung piece of Keats's and 
one from Matthew Arnold, are verses that may 
be the autheress’s own, for aught we know. The 
book is ‘‘ sentimental” far beyond what we are 
accustomed to in these later days. The etchings 
signed S.C. or C. 8. (in a cypher) are probably 
by Mr. Samuel Colman, whose enforced absence 
from his home in search of health we have even 
now toregret. They are pleasant in tone, but 
are very slight and careless, and of no value as 
renderings of the scenery and buildings whose 
names they bear. 





Isisand Thamesis; Hours on the River from 
Oxford to Henley. By Alfred J. Church, M.A. 
(Lincoln College, Oxford). London: Seeley & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan. 4to, pp. 65, besides 
12 separately printed etchings. 





THIS is one more book made up from the FPort- 
folio (but with a smaller page), and it is weil 
worthy of existing in an independent form. It 
is a very entertaining account of the Thamesand 
Isis, especially at Oxford, with a separate chap- 
ter about the boat-racing water at Henley, near 
London. Boat-racing as practised at Oxford and 
at Henley is described so thal all can understand 
what seem to strangers its strange details. Fish- 
ing and punting and sailing in sail-boats (which 
we outsiders certainly do not associate with Eng- 
lish rivers), are all dealt with as they are and as 
they were forty yearwago. The text is illus- 
trated with a host of pretty little landscapes, 
drawn with a sharp point and a delicate touch,in 
a manner the reverse cf the effect style of mod- 
ern etchings—that is to say, almost purely in out- 
line, with shade used for local color only, or for 
fuller explanation. The full-page etchings are 
also of this character to a great extent; the au- 
thor has never forgotten exact delineation, al- 
though he brings atmospheric effects athwart his 
simply drawn landscape now and then. These 
designs, which seem to be by Mr. Church him- 
self, one and all, should not be ranked too high in 
the scale: they are of a limited range, and, taken 
one by one, are not extraordinary works of art; 
but the series of them taken together is of won- 
derful interest, and they are half or more than 
half of this very agreeable book. 

One word of commendation for the title-page, 
which has all its lettering engraved in a simple, 
legible, antique-looking script, and which has a 
pretty vignette. The engraved titles of sixteenth- 
century and seventeenth-century books are de- 
lightful things, though not so very common. 
What more inexpensive and more suitable deco- 
ration can a book have than this ? 


Frytaneum Bostoniense. Notes on the history 
of the Old State House, formerly known as the 
Town House in Boston, ete. By George H. 
Moore, LL.D. Boston. 1885. Pp. 31. 

Many of our readers are aware that the city of 

Boston a few years ago resumed possession of the 

building known as the Old State House, and, 

after restoring it to its former condition, placed 
its halls in the charge of the Bostonian Society. 

The address above cited was delivered in May be- 

fore that society, and it is a valuable contribution 

to the history of the building. Dr. Moore has filled 
up some gaps which had been left in the official 
history, and, without discovering anything of 
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great importance, he has done good work in add- 
ing much to the details of the record. In par 
ticular he calls attention to the fact, already 
known, that the Supreme Court of the Province 
occupied the west end of the hall, now known as 
Representatives’ Hall, and that the lower branch 
of the Legislature was thereby much confined in 
itsaccommodations. The real point left unsettled 
is as to the exact date when that hall assumed its 
present form, whether between 1775 and 1800, o1 
in 1850, 

Dr. Moore's greatest novelty is perhaps his full 
description of the persistent attempts to remove 
the Legislature from Boston to some other town 

—efforts begun in 1729 and continued until 1755 
It is to the credit of Thomas Hutchinson that he 
influenced the decision to rebuild the House in 
Boston when it was so injured by fire in 1747, for 
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JUST READY. 


The lnsuppressible Book 


A reprint of the suppressed controversy between He 
bert Spencer and Frederic Harrison 


The Nature and Realty of 
Religion, 
WITH COMMENTS BY GAIL HAMILTON 


Cloth, 12m. Price, #1 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


S. E. CASSINO & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 





Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Works. 

4 copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent 
post-paid to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the 
retail price. 

Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the 
introduction price of each volume, will be sent to appli 
cants. 


Address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, 
GERMANTOWN, Pa 


Cushing's Manualof Partia- 
mentary Practice. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative assem 
blies. Price 75 cents. Forsale at all book stores. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. Address 

THOMPSON, BROWN &€& CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


German Sinplified. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instructior 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately } 
by all booksellers; sent post-paid on recely 4 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140) Nassau St., New 
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FEF, W CHRISTERN 
27 West Twenty-third Street, New York 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stox mailed on de 
mand. A‘large assortment always on hand, and new 
books*received from Paris and Leipzi i 
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Young Folks Cyclopedia. 
** Every child in America should have them.” 


New England Journal of Education. 


XMAS BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG, 





OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE 
NURSERY, 
FOR 1885, 


Edited by Writiam T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This beau 
tiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the 
very best writers of juvenile Literature, carefully select 
ed and edited, embellished with 570 entirely original 
illustrations, 1 vol., quarto, itium uated board covers 
and linings. $1.75; cloth and gilt, : 


THE NEW ZAGZ AG. 
Zigzag Journeys inthe Levant. 


By H. BurrerwortH. An account of a tour of the 
Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, including 
a trip up the Nileand visit tothe ruins of Thebes, Mem 
Cc ete. With 200 new and fe te illustrations 

vol., small quarto, illuminated covers and linings, 
a1 75; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.25 


Four Feet, Two Feet, 
Feet. 


Edited by Lavra FE. Ricnarps. Animated Nature for 
the youngest readers, includng stories of domestic pets, 
descriptions of strange and curious animals, their dwel! 
ings and habits. 259 illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illu 
minated baard covers and ijinings, $1.75; cloth, bevel 
and gilt, $2.50. 


4h = Te ‘ s aa ‘Ss a ‘ be a . 
Phree Vassar Girls in Italy. 
By Lizzie W. Cuampney, The Vassar Girls in this 

volume spend the summer in travelling through the vine 

yards of Italy, visiting all the large cities, and passing 
some time in Rome,in the Vatican, the Catacombs, etc. 

Illustrated by Champ, and others. 1 vol., small quarto, 

illuminated board covers and Iininpes, $1.50; cloth 

bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


Chatterbox for 188s. 


The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of 
original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in it is expressly de 
signed for this work, by the mosteminent English artists. 
Over 200 full-page original illustrations. 1 vol, tilumi 
nated board covers, #1.25; cloth, black, and gold stamps, 
21.75; cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, $2.25. 
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*,* For sale by all booksellers; or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


3oston, Mass. 


The Destructon of Flood 


I 47 fp 
Rock. 

Lieut. George McC. Derby's (U. 
Engineers) account of the destruction of 
Flood Rock, specially prepared for the Sanita- 
ry Engineer, appears in the issue of December 
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o. 


8. Corps of 


The residence at Mamaroneck of the late 
Charles J. Osborn is the subject of its special 
architectural illustration, 
] ESIDES its artistic special architectural 

illustrations, 

each week an illustration of a mo lerate- 

cost dwelling of approved design. 

y es * SANITARY ENGINEER, an il- 
lustrated weekly devoted to ENGI- 

NEERING, ARCHITECTURE, CON- 

STRUCTION and SANITATION, con- 

ducted by Henry C. MEYER and pubbshed 

Thursdays at 140 William Street, New 

York. #4 per year. Sold by Newsdeal- 

ers, 10 cents. 

A tria! subscription, 5 months (15 issues), $1 
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The Sanitary Engineer gives 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Its chief merits are: 


octavo vols. 
exclustvely, 


Contains 13,296 pages. 
$3 per Dol, a7] cloth, 


S 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Has 49,046 distinct titles. 
nd for descriptive circulars. 


GENERAL 


DAY, BEACH & — - - 
PrP. W. GARFIEI ° ws is 
J. DEWING & CO. 


MY THOLOG y 
In Art 


There will be found certain stories in the language of 
man, which, in various forms, are common among all 
nations, from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. 
These are the stories of mythology; they have come down 
tous from antiquity in both art and literature, from a 
period so remote that their origin ts lost, but they have in 
all times and among all nations furnished subjects for 
what is best in literature and art. 

We see a painting, or asculptured form in marble; to 
us it may represent anunknown subject. We see nothing 
to admire tn it, perhaps, except in execution, while to 
those who are familiar with mythology it telis a story cr 
illustrates an act. It must not be inferred that these sto 
ries, which have survived and been tn common use for 
thousands of years, are presented as a study, but rather 
They micht be called 


and Literature. 


as a recreation. 

— ‘ ° . ‘ [ ¥ 

qe “17 “100 - ( - Tne 
Fairy Stories for Grown-Up 

. 7 
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Those who read them for the first time will be sur 
prised to find how much they explain, of which they pre 
viously had but a vague idea, not only in art and litera 
ture, but in all manner of subjects of every-day life and 
occupation. 

These stories have been gathered in a most attractive 
and convenient form by Mr. Bulfinch, and lately revised 
and enlarged by 


EDWARD EVE aac HALE, 


under the title 
The Age of Fable: 
My thology, 


Ok, 
Beauties of 

illustrations from An 
originals of which will 


containing over one hundred 
cient Painti: gs and Statuary, the 
only be found in the 
Art Collections of the Old World. 
PRICE, $2.50. 
Published by S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, and may be 


had at their office, 333 W ASHINGTON STREET, or will 
be sent by mail, pestpnta, on receipt of price 


~~ LONDON BOOKS. 
A. a LUYS TER. 
NO. 98 NASSAU STREET, 


OFFERS A VERY 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 





English and Foreign Books, 


in all Departments of Literature, in various and fine | 


bindings, and of sterling worth and permanent value. 
Having a London B > we are enabled to offer our 
importations less the various commissions and charges 
paid to agents by other “ie alers, atfYording in this respect 
a favorable opportunity to American buyers. 
NOW READY: 
COD Wa a an 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
with prices annexed, of a large and valuable invoice re 
vently received, comprising every variety of books. Cata- 
logues mailed gratis on application to subscriber, 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 


No. 98 Nassau St., N.Y.; No. 10 Silver St., London, Eng. 


| 


: COMPREHENSIVENESS--CONCISENESS— 
LATEST INFORMATION—CHEAPNESS. 


Issued complete in 15 royal 
Sold by subscription 


- : "ae , 
Publishers, New York. 
AGENTS 
- CHICAGO. 
- CLEVELAND AND CINCINNATI. 
- SAN FRANCISCO. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


WHICH ARZ PURE, BRIGHT, INTERESTING, TASTE- 
FUI AND CHEAP. 


JU ST PUBLISHED : 


LE MARIAGE DE GABRIELLE. 
By Daniel Lesueur (ouvrage couronné par L’Acade- 
mie Francaise). 12mo, paper, 60 cents. 

This charming story of contemporaneous Parisian life, 
by a comparatively new author, fs one which will un- 
doubtedly meet with the favor of American readers, as, 
like all the numbers of the series Romans Choisis, in 
which it appears, it is bright in narrative, skilful in cha- 
racterization, and pure in tone. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


CTs. 
a A, by Henry Gréville............ > eeneanene 60 
“ABBE CONSTANTIN, by L. Halévy..... isco? ae 
= MA RIAGE DE GERARD, by A. Theurtet. omens. ae 
LE ROI VES MONTAGNES, by E. About............. 60 


CONTES CHOISIS. 

This series of clever and interest'ng French stories and 
nouvelles has reached its sixth issue, with the seventh in 
press. The numbers have won unqualified favor from 
the press and the pane. alike for toeir charming cha- 

racter, their tasteful and pretty form and typography, 
and for their exceeding cheapness. They can be recom- 
mended for the perusal of any one, and are suitable for 
class readings. 


18MO, PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH. 


No. 1. LE MERE DE LA M: LRQU ISE, by E. About. 
No. 2. LE SIEGE DE BERLIN, etc . by A. Daudet. 
No. 2, LEM ARIAGE D'AMOUR, by L. Halévy. 
No. +. LA MARE AU DIABLE, by George Sand. 
No, 5, PEPPINO, by L. D. Ventura. 

No, 6. IDYLLES, by Henry Gréville. 


IN PREPARATION: 
CARINE, by Louis Enault. 
Any of these books may be obtained at the bookstores 


or from the publisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS, 850 SIXTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

17? the latest French books received from Paris as soon 
as issued. French Catalogues on application. Store 
open evenings. <A large assortment of French Almanacs 
and Calendars, with quotations for 1886, Send Jor Spe- 
cial Cat seemed of Ho ented Books in French. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY BOOK. 


— 


and 


His Friends , 
REMINISCENCES OF THE KNICKERBOCKER LITE- 
RATURE. 


Bryant, 


By James Grant Wilson.—Biographical and anecdotal 
sketches of Bryant, Paulding, Irving, Cooper, Dana, Hal- 
lock, Drake, Willis, Poe, and Bayard Taylor, and shorter 
notices of otber American literary pioneers; offering 
much hitherto unpublished matter — personal recollec- 
tions, letters, poems, etc. Illustrated, with portraits and 
Manuscript Facsimiles. Cloth, bevelled, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 

‘Ihave read it with great interest and pleasure, fol- 
pala your words often with my memory, and under 
your guidance recalling delightful hours and famous 
men.”’—GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


‘" A LARGE PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 195 
coples, will be wy December 21. Jilustrated, with 48 
Portraits on steel, 4 Views of Poets’ Homes (Steel), and 16 
pages of Manuscript Facsimiles. Some of the Portraits 
new, others old and rare. Cased in Cloth, gilt top, 
edges uncut, 210; Full Turkey Morocco, gilt, #15, After 
the date of issue, the prices will be raised to #15 and #20 
respectively. 


Address the Publishers, 
dae HOWARD & HULBERT, 
7 Park ‘Pl lace, Ne Ww York. 


f K SALE.~A COLLECTION OF 
Coins. A history of Europe and America since 1500 
in over 500 large silver coins; all cclebratea men and 
more than 100 countries and cities represented. A rare 
chance for acollege. Address * P,” care of Nation. 
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A Series of Standard Works of Furopean Literature tn the WILL PUBLISH DECEMBER 

English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post free, t ] a opt yy 
FRANCIS I.—HENRY II. | all parts of the world on application . 

an BY WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 

The Court of France ti the Recext apmrions To THE LIBRARIES LVOL., 12MO, HANDSOMELY BOUND, $2.0 


a ‘ HENFREY’S GUIDE TO) ENGLISH COINS the style of the book is unaffected and 
Sz vleenth ( Cntury Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A. F.SA, with | sical. The descriptions vivid, and the 
ee = i Historical Introduction. 82.4 logue is interesting and imt iwitht ae 
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514-1559. F. UIRHOLT'S COSTUME. LN ENGLAND Third | 7 
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By Catharine Charlotte, Lady Jaekson Dillon, rs 4. With m A... than O Engraving ‘Valentino’ isat 1 Low } 
, vols., #4. Vol. 1. History. Vol. il. tilossar of the Borgia Fa ’ The 
Author of * Old Paris,’ ete. Sixteenth Centur tun t 

’ | DIDRON'S CHR ISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY, 3 emda TE an 

In 2 vols , large crown 8vo, with Portraits. $0 00, | ll., containing a contim aati noof the Work, by M : wes ' - . 
Karet M. Stokes. With numerous fllustrations. (lm It presents a remarkably ul i ut 

a mediately Studied pretur the ta rs anid 
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taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of 
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A Series of Essays. by W. J. Court- George W. I . 
: i Avene wh <P io Wasicc * COLERIDGE'S MIs CELT iNIES, UESTHETH vellum clo t top. un P 
hope,M.A., Editor of ‘Pope’s Works pote joao aes 5: ANIES, ESTH 
Corrected and arrange aby 4 Ashe, BA €1.4 Univ tive ! 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2 40. wir Mr. Schuyler began this - 
This work contains a view in outline of the | TALFOURD'S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS Nhs preface, by tl Newt le 
course of English imaginative literature since the nae mga 9 Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Ha h S OW tes) 
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prose; in what re pect Word worth, Scott, Byron, a. Maer eee teed te a i yp nes aE “~ Goad DOOKS ford] ISTMAS 
shelley, Colcridge and Keats, developed or de numerous illustrations. &2 ‘ 
parted fvom the tradition of the eighteenth cen- | - {ARIE NS : * T7TORI 
tury; lastly the stage at which the Liberal or Ro- | GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the N . f et , ;T : 
se : A j of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. AW Hunt Palade : King Pury ‘ 
mantic movernent has now arrived, and the pros- | With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols sults of the Latest Exes) Ry | 
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; -| BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce Lies,” et Phe preface by Prof. FL Adler 
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. of * Sylvestra,’‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.4 With ISS) wood-cut {plates in) chrom 
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By Louisa Twining. | Pier. MLA., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis 
? . piece to each vol.” 6 vols., $8.40, TWO VEARS IN THE JU7X or 
With 500 Illustrations from Paintings, Miniatures, : ; rae = ‘ a os Gil ‘ 
a . : 7 = COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON The Expernences « i Hunter and Naturalist 
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7 Me ; ; ne a Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of IS11, and the = = sce Shia es eninsula, anid 
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; gossip about Royal and other eminent persons.’’— PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Transiated, wit? ter Crane ol, 12mo, $2 
: Graphic. Notes and al ife, by A. Stewart, M.a.. late Fellow | Few volumes will receive a warmer welcome from 
3 of Trinity ¢ ollege, Cambridge, and the late George | ehtldre It is praise enough for Mr. Crane’s illus 
i Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60 | trati ns to say that they harmonize with the stories. We 
{ ILL ceo egy BY STURGEssS ee } confess to have been beguiled by the book Into a forget 
i . , ° L ESSING ’ S WORKS Translated from the Ger. | fulness of Ume, cares, and pretty much everything for 
4 THE COACHIN AGE, ay Stanley Harris, man Vol. L—Tragedies and ° Na wan the Wise’ Two consecutive hours Christian intelligences 
. 2 ‘ sail a Vol. IL. —Comedies Vol it sokoon Hi D ‘bury j " ’ > . ™ 
) author of Old Coxehin Days ete, Int vol. | Dramatic Noten ae. Stok, HAO Win pera | STORIES BY AMERICAN AU- 
; demy 8vo, with 16 spirited full-page illustra- &e. : ‘ * 1 
| : o + (% Sditio ) vols , 
{ tions on stone by John Sturgess, Cloth, $7 20, th vt He. ey “ — Ral _ . . Benents 
: : iabniaitin Sead ee eee a KANTS PROLEGOMEN A AND METAPHYSI. | a, Ss See ee 
3 SAINT PAULA AND SAINI OLYMPIAS. ur ta us of Natural Science Translated, with | This fine edition has been made necessary by the ro 
Memoir ar di in uction, by F. Relfort Bax, author | peatediy expresses ad demand for this standarc 2 rg 
WIVE S 4 VD MO THERS tn ft he ( Bd DE Vv f Ps au With portr ait « " ‘ S200 j “ey Al CALS rt stories in a form sultable for presery 
aie” : tion on the Horary shelf or for gifts 
a TIME: By Lady Herbert, Author of * Three ; ae ; - | Messrs. Scribner have always ready for. inepection in 
4 Phases of on ten Love.” A New Edition in Mul LEE R a's re OR. iM { Tit _ On KS. - 4. ‘| their retail department the richest and mest complete 
3 . sta n ulish Piss w ¢ i P ith a . . 
: L vol., crown S8vo, loth, $2 40. short Life and a Portrait. & vols $1.26. : | stock of books issued by all English and American pub i 
* i Iishers Intevery branch of literature 
++ The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catal: ues of our regular *,* These books for sate by all bootrrellers, or sent, 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those tnterested. NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE OF | Post-paid.on receipt of price, by 
CHOICE BOOKS READY. New Musica! Catalogue ready. } ] S i| SM . 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
~ fF T° DMD ie ia Py TY) y y , 
SC RIBN ER X VW ELI ORD, 743-745 Broadw ay, N : \ S 743 745 Broadway, New York, 
* 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS, CLERG YMEN, AND LITERAR } 
MEN. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY CO., New 
York, offer the following Important Catholic Books at 
the annexed Net Prices: 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 

The Complete works of, 36 vols,, cloth, net, S66. 

ROMA SOTTERRANEA. An account of the Roman Cat 
acombs, Compiled from the works of Commendatore 
De Rossi by the Very Rev.Canon Northcote and the 
Very Rev. Canon Brownlow. vols. bound in 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Net, 315. 

BROWNSON, ORESTES A. Complete Works of Dr. 
Bronson, edited by his son. 10 vols., Svo, cloth, net, 
857 10 vols., 8vo, half calf, #05 


CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing some account of 
the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, 
and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By Rev. 
William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, M. A. th 
edition with additions. Cicth, extra, net, $5.00. Half 
moroceo, net, $7.00, 

LIFE OF JEAN-JACQUES OLIER, Founder of the Sem 
inary of St. Sulpice. By Edward Healy Thompson, 
M.A. A new and enlarged edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. Xxxvi., 628. Net, #4 

THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN WYCLIF His life, writ 
ings, and opinions. Chiefly from the evidence of hts 


contemporaries. By Joseph Stevenson, 5. J 1 vol., 
net, $3. 

LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY, or, Bib 
liographical Dictionary of the English Catholics,from 
the breach with Rome in 1531, to the present time. By 
Joseph Gillow. Vol.1 now ready. Net, $4. 

This work will be completed in five volomes at #4 each, 
net, to subscribers only. 

NARRATIVES OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS UNDER MARY 
Stuart and James VI. From original MSS. in the Vat 
ican and elsewhere. Edited by W. Forbes Leith, S. J, 
1 vol., Svo, net, $3.25. 

IRISH LANDED GENTRY WHEN CROMWELL CAME. 
By O’Hart. Net, $1.25. 

IRISH PEDIGREES; or, The Origin and Stem of the 
Irish Nation, Comple ini vol. By O’Hart. Net, #4. 
THE ORIGIN AND AISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF 

Places. Vol. L. Fifth edition, Crown Svo, cloth, net, 
21.50. Vol. Il, uniform with the above, but contain 
ing quite different matter. Second edition. Crown 

Svo, cloth, net, $1.50, 

THE CHAIR OF PETER; or, The Papacy Considered in 
its Institution, Development and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over eighteen centuries it 
has conferred on mankind. By John Nicholas Mur 
phy New edition, net, 31.60 

LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Agnes Stewart 
Crown 8vo, 500 pages, 3 illustrations, best paper, ele 
gantly bound. Net, $3.50 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. By W. 
S. Lilly. Second edition. Net, $5.25 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY ? AN AMERICAN TALE 
of Real Life. By Rhoda FE. White. Net, #1.25. This 
story isthe life of Myra Clarke Gaines, well known 
in American society as the claimant fora portion of 
the city of New Orleans 

LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. By 
Father John Morris, S.J. Net, 3 

CHARITY OF THE CHURCH; A Proof of Her Divinity 
From the Italian of Cardinal Balutti; with an Intro 
tion by Rev. D. Gargan, D.D. Net, $2 


THE CATHOLIC 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manager, 


NEW CATALOGUES just out, fre Send for our 


published in the United State our CATALOGUE OF 


The INDEPENDENT 


RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY WEEKLY 


The most influential religious organ in the States.’ 
The Spectator, London, Eng 
Subseription, 23.00 per year. 75 cents, 3 months 


Send postal for free specimen eopy 


251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


' 


PUBLICATION SOC] 


9 Barclay Street, New York, N, Y. 


LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. From the Italian of 
John Peter Guissano; with Preface by Cardinal 
Manning. 2 vols. Embellished with Portrait of the 
Saint. Cloth, net, #4. 

THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC NON-JURORS OF 1715. 
Being a Summary of the Register of their Estates, 
with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix 
of Unpublished Documents in the Public Kecord 
Office. Edited by the late Very Rev. E. E. Estcourt, 

A., F.S. A., Canonof St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M. A. One vol., demy 8vo. 
Net, 86, 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Translated into English by 
the Marquis of Bute. 2 vols. Net, $12. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF ST. AUG” STINE. Translated 
into English. 15 vols. Net, $37.50, 

HISTORY OF RELIGION; or, The Evidences for the 
Divinity of the Christian Religion as furnished by its 
History from the Creation of the World to our Own 
rimes. By Joseph Dohiarbe, 8. J Net, 83.75. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLK FAMILY ANNUAL 
for S86. 25 ets. 

GOOD THINGS FOR CATHOLIC READERS. A Miscel 
lany of Catholic Biography, History, Travels, et 
Containing Pictures and Sketches of Eminent Per’ 
sons, representing the Church and Cloister, the State 
and Home, Remarkable Places connected with Reli 
gion, Famous Events in all Lands and Times. With 
200 Ilustrations. 1 vol. L2mo, $2.50. 

WORKS OF THE MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, first 
Archbishop of New York, containing Biography, Ser 
mons, Lectures, Speeches, etc. Carefully compiled 
from the best sources, and edited by Lawrence Ke 
hoe. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3.50, 

CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS: or, Sketches of 
Education from the Christian Erato the Council of 
Trent. Second edition, Pp. 738. Net, 23.50, 

LINGARD’S ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 10 vols. Large 
type, cloth. Net, 830.00, 

This is the latest, best, and most correct edition of Lin 
gard published. It is embellished with lu portraits, and 
is in large type. 

ST. PHILIP NERI, APOSTLE OF ROME. By Alfonso 
Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua. Translated from 
the Italian by Thomas Adler Pope, M. A., of the Ora 
tory. With2engravings. 2 vols. Net, #4, 

ATHOLIC LIFE AND LETTERS OF CARDINAL NEW 

man. By John Oldcastle, with 4 illustrations. Net, 
»> cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW per your 25.00 


THE LONDON TABLET... ua = = Bee 
THE WEEKLY (London) R EGISTER rela: 1,50 
THE IRISH MONTHLY, Dublin a il 2.00 
THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICA RECORD _- B00 
THE CAtHOLIC WORLD, New York ms 4.00 


Also—A large and beautiful stock of PRAYER BOOKS 
and MISSALS FOR TAE LAITY, FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST, and LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

Call and examine our stock. EVERY CATHOLIC 
BOOK tN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE on hand or 


promptly procured 


ETY CO,, 


\LPHABETICAT, CATALOGUE of every Catholie Book 








FOREIGN BOOKS and a CATALOGUE OF OUR OWN 

4 AGE $2, monthly, with 1F rt on 

RT fntenc Guan GE S:. ightly, 13 ‘ ates a year 
ART & DECORA T IGN 3° thiy, over go deigns an issue. 
of § _ iiasaved.), ‘SAMPLE copies ‘the th 
pe thag, Db ee ge — t nab “by actua 
1500 > : ‘ < i tes a ti = 
gravures’ vcr 1200 lumns, answers t 
practica rl r int 
1 <S. Ment 
Brothers, P ART AGE, 7s FULTON ST., WEW YORK 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK AND 
WHITE. 

Twelve fine large Charcoal Sketches, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, illustrating lines of Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell. Reproduced by the Phototype process with 
admirable effect. Bound or in portfolio, #12 00, 


POETICAL WORKS 
‘ WILLIAM W. STORY, author of ‘Roba di Ro 
ma,’ *‘ He and She,’ ete. 2 vols., 1$mo, gilt top, #2 5v. 


POEMS OF NATURE. 

y John G. Whittier. A Notable Holiday Volume. Illus 
trated with Fifteen fuil-page Engravings from Nature 
by Elbridge Kingsley, and containing a superb Etched 
Portrait of Mr. Whittier. Quarto, tastefully bound, 
cloth, 26 00; full Persian levant, #12 00; full polished 


calf, $15. 
THE LAST LEAF. 

y Oliver Wendell Holmes. A Holiday Volume, quite out 
of the commen range. Contains the Poem in fac 
simile of Dr. Holmes’s writing, illustrated with 
Twenty-four full-page de signs, and many charming 
dec rative drawings, by Hopkinson Smith and 
George Wharton Edwards. Quarto, beautifully 
bound, $10.00, 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 
The First Opening of the New Portfolio. By Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, 12mo, gilt top, $1 50. 


BONN VBOROUGH, 
A New Stovy, by Mrs. a D. T. Whitney, author of ‘ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,’ *~ £1 50, 


( 


= 


= 


3 


LIFE and LETTERS of LOUIS AGASSIZ 
By Elizabeth C. Agassiz. With Portraits and several Il 
lustrations. ~% vols. crown Svo, #400. 
POETS OF AMERICA. 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman, author of * Victorian 
Poets,’ ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, #2 25 


THE IDEA OF GOD ASAFFECTED BY 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 

By John Fiske, author of ‘Myths and Myth-Makers 
lomo, #1. 

UDIESIN SHAKESPEARE. 

By Richard Grant White, author of a ‘Life of Shak 
spere,’ ‘Words and their Uses.’ ‘England Without 
and Within, ete. Uniform with ‘Words and their 
Uses’; also uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Shakspere. Crown Svo, #1 75. 

DUE SOUTH, or, Cuba, Past and Present. 

By Maturin M. Ballou, author of ‘Due West,’ ete. S1 50 

ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literature in Cornell University. vo, 2 50 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of ‘ In the Tennessee 
Mountains,’ ‘ Down the Ravine,’ ete. limo, #1 25 
BIRD-WAYS, 

By Olive Thorne Miller, author of ‘Little Folks in 

Feathers and Fur,’ ete. #1 25. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
A Sketch, Political and Military. By John Codman 
Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical So 
ciety. With Maps. Crown Svo, #2 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. An entirely New Edition, in 
cluding a long introduction telling how this marvel 


lous story Was written and with what enthusiasm the 
world welcomed it. Cloth, $1 00, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Cloth, $1.00. 
RIVERSIDE ALDIA SERIE S. 
Beautiful books, containing Stories, Sketches, and Poems 
by famous American Authors, 

M AK Jt R IE DAW, AND OTHER STORIES. By Thomas 





. 
"MMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley War 
DE TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell. 
CK OF ROARING CAMP, AND OTHER STO 
RIES. By Bret Harte. 
VENETIAN LIFE. Intwo volumes. By William D. How 
ells, 
WAKE-ROBIN By John Burroughs. 
PHE BIGLUW PAP&RS. First and Second Series -two 
volume By James Kussell Lowell, 
Each volume, uniform, l6mo, $1 00. 
** For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 
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A SUPERB VOLUME. SCHOOL PRIZES. 
Teachers Should Fexamine 


EK | CHING. f. HISTORIC BOYS. Comprising 


Marcus of Rome, the Boy Mawgistrat 


The Nation. Vil 


Brian of Munster, the Boy Chieftain 


An outline of its technical processes and its history, with some remarks on collections and collecting , ¢ , ' ‘ 
. Olaf. of Norway the Bov Viking 


By S. R. Koehler. Lllustrated by tbirty plates by old and modern etchers, and numerous re William of Normandy, — th Boy 
productigns inthe text. 1vol., large quarto, gilt top. Extra cloth, price, $20; half morocco, Knight : Baldwin of Jerusalem. the Rev 
gilt, $30; full moroccc, gilt, $40. Crusader : Frederick of Hohenstaut 


the Boy Emperor; Harry of Monmo 


the Bov General : Giovanni of Florencs 


This volume is of special interest, as it is the first connected history of etching ever written. It is 


very fully illustrated containing no less than one hundred and twenty-five specimens, thirty of which 


- , ; ; the Bov Cardinal: Inthi of Tezeru 
are etched plates by old and modern masters. The ninety-five examples in the text consist of phototypic ; 3 ' ; 
tine OV Cacique Louis of BR 
reproductions of old etchings, illustrating the whole history of the art, from the beginning of the ; 7a ; . , 
. thre Boy King: Charles of Sweden. th 
sixteenth century down to our own day,in Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, France, Spam, Eng Bov Conqueror Van Re ’ . 
J " or wrol n Ven SSe Laer { 
land, and America. Rensselae r. the Boy Patron n Ry } S 


Brooks Quarto illustrated. RY 25 


THE Wl 1) I*] OWERS OF EBITION DE LUXE OF Il. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO 
Se ee | ee CA ee CLES ae eee OO ee ee ee 


. ,) \] with explat niory notes and eormy nis 
( OLOR: 0. FF EN 7 \\ ) \ ) - va by Thomas W Knox, author of Laov 
From twenty-four original water-color sketches, scaieameoiadiieml ina a, Quart 
- ° ‘ . ; : : with over YOO < S ‘ 
drawn from Nature (with appropriate text), Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With intr h the B | ’ 
. > > > . W ' i€ Oy S s ( i li 
By Emma Homan Thayer. The Plates chr duction by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S ' pny \ 
f dotus $3 
mo-lithographed in the highest style of the and contributions by eminent authorities 
art by Donaldson Bros. Bound in extra silk- With upward of 150 illustrations. Printed hi fied V fi, ‘ NA MfiS LOR) 
=e ; OF PLINY THE ELDER hadite 
finished cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, and on imperial 4to paper, with six full page for Bovs and Girls by John S Whit 
various colored inks, New style. Price, illustrations, produced on India paper. Ex Li.D. Uniform with * Herodotus 
$7.50. tra cloth, gilt top. Price, £10, Plutarch Quart with 32 illustra 
; saa tions. Cloth extra, $38.00 
“This megnificent work isin many respects the Also a new edition now ready in quarte. extra . mPrrrrTeDrLr cnAbD ‘ : 
. ; lV. PLU TARCA FOCRBOYS Vs) 


finest thing of the kind ever published.”—-Rocky cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt. Price 


5 


‘ > } ‘ nil tit } 
Mountain Daily News. i GIRLS. Selected and edited by Prof 
‘ ‘ F ‘ cece John S. White Quarto, with many i 
‘* A large quarto, printed with clear, bold type ‘The letterpress is exceptionally valuable lustrations, $3.00 r 18mo. 2 vols 
and on the best paper, and bound in arichly de- A book which will last through the year lustrated, $2.30 
corated cover, * Wild Flowers of Colorado’ isa without losing its fascination. Hundreds of cuts ’ WE PONOTITS yA 5 
a ; ‘ ; , r ; fi lid L7U' fC f f /y a 
book of unusual beauty.”—Philadelphia Evening are utilized m the illustrations of these thirty : =p hart . . ; : shat 
‘ ; ra : AND GIRLS. Selected by Prof, Joh: 
Bulletin. six cathedrals. Lhe Churchman : ; "gr . 
S. White Y iT liiustrated muform 
with ‘Plutarch f Bovs and Girls 
$3.00 r 16mo. 2 vols.. illustrated 


@2 50 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NEW VOLUME O+F pois 
VJ. THE STORY OF THE ‘NA 


T H E M A (, A F | N E () I A R Ty. Bir orale OF GKEECE. Ry Prof. Jam 


A. Harrison. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 

‘ —_— _ — vn . i 7 ‘ me THE STORY 1 ROME By Arthur Gil- 

WHICH COMMENCES WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER, NOW READ) psig adj Mg cle fgg 
THE STORY OF THE JEWS.) Br Prof. J 
K. Hosmer 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.56 
The Frontispiece ts an Exquisite Photogravure after | Vl! REPRESENTATIVE  ES- 
S SAYS Being selections from ‘ Prose 
Ruvsdael Master} ieces: from the Modern Essay 
- : ists,” comprising papers by Irving 
Lamb, De Quincey, Emerson, Arnold 


>. 


Price, 35 cents Monthly, $3.50 per Year 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1886 will contain a number of Special Articles, prepared by Morley, Lowell, “Carlyle, Macaulay, 
the American editor, on Am rican Art and Artists, with illustrations by our best American en Froude, Freeman, and Gladstone Ov 


tavo, cloth, $2.00 


VJ77. AMERICAN ORATIONS, 


gravers. The Department of American N tes will be coutinued as heretofore. The Monthly 
Frontispieces will present a succession of pictures which will be eramples of the several processes ' 
from the Colonial Period to the present 


employed, such as Photogravure, Color Printing, Wood Engraving. Chromo-Lithography, Photo time Edited. with introduction and 
Lithography, etc.. etc. notes, by Alexander Johnston, Professor 
s , : of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 

ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION in the College of New Jersey. 3 vol 


umes, l6mo, $3.75 

ew a ee ne ree ae i : 7X BRITISH ORATIONS. A 
SEND TWENTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE COP) selection of the more important and repre 
sentative political addrcsses of the past 
two centuries. Edited with introduc 
tions and notes by Charles K. Adams, 
Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan. 3 vols , 16mo, $3.75. 


| 
j 
} 
| *,.* Reduced rates for schools. Full lista sent on appli 


, Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Tlustrated and Fine, _~ . 
. Art Works, Juvenile and Holiday Books, which will - Sew? f-vee. 
! be sent free to any address on application \ 


Now Ready, 


alin 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West 23d St., New York 


CASSELL & Co., Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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REED & BARTO: 


37 Union Square, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro Gold and Silverplate, 


INVITE [INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE, 


Which embraces everything required for use or decoration of the table: 
Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; Cake and Fruit Bas- 
kets ; Meat, Vegetables, and Baking Dishes ; Epergnes, 
Candelabra, Spoons, Ferss, Cutlery, Ete. 


They would also call attention to thei- large assortment of novelties in 


Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid, and Appled Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





(CUT REPRESENTS ONE-HALF SIZE.) 





ENC . IDENE 
PENCIL SHARPENER 

Will sharpen 60 pencils in 5 minutes. Simple in construction. Perfect in mechanism.'! Attractive 

in appearance. NO NOISE. NO DUST. Any child can easily operate it. This machine is the 

result of many experiments and continued research. Send for descriptive circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE 
I'TNRDNAT y th a a ~ 
INTERNATIONAL =CYCLOPEDIA 
» VS i J ; 4 4 4 
\ Al \ \ The latest Information, revised to 1885. Chambers's 
CO ij ~ Encyclopedia complete, and 20,290 additional articles. 
Nearly 50,000 distinct titles, all properly treated. Issued in 15 roval Svo volumes, 
7,296 pages. $3 per Boe Sold 0) subscription exclusively, Send for descrip- 
tive circulars. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pustisuers, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
DAY, BEACH & CO. - - - CHICAGO. 
P. WV. GARFIELD : - . CLEVELAND AND CINCINNATI, 
J. DEWING & CO, . ° ° - SAN FRANCISCO, 





I. SPAIN 


— 





A FEW GOOD BOOKS. 


AND THE SPANIARDS. 
3y Edmondo de Amicis, author of ‘ Hol- 
land,’ ‘ Constantinople,’ ete., etc. One 
superb volume, quarto, illustrated with 
original Etchings and Photogravures. 
Only 600 copies printed, the larger 
part of which have already been sub- 
scribed for. To secure a copy of this 
magnificent work, early application 
should be made. Prices $15, $25, and 
$40. 
HUMOR IN ANIMALS. By 
William H. Beard. A series of forty 
drawings, with descriptive and explana- 
tory text. Quarto, cloth extra, $2.50. 
PROSE MASTERPIECES from 
Modern Essayists. Comprising single 
specimen essays from Irving, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, De Quincy, Landor, Syd 
ney Smith, Thackeray, Emerson, Ar- 
nold, Morley, Phelps, Kingsley, Rus- 
kin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, 
Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie 
Stephen. 3 vols., 16mo, beautifully 
printed and bound, in box. Prices, 
$3.75, $4.50, $10, $20. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. 
Being selections from ‘‘ Prose Master- 
pieces,” comprising papers by Irving, 
Lamb, De Quincy, Emerson, Arnold, 
Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay,ete., 
ete., ete. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 
Lamb. The Temple Edition. Hand- 
somely printed on laid paper from new 
type, with Etchings by Smillie, Church, 
Gifford, and Platt. Octavo, cloth, gilt 
top, $4.50. In fine binding from $7.00 
to $20.00, 


TI. THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A 


gathering of the best thoughts ‘of the 
best writers. Edited by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, Six volumes, 
I. Wisdom. 

II. Philosophy: 

III. Sentiment. 

IV. Epigrams and Epitaphs. 

V. Proverbs. 

VI. Wit and Humor. 

Uniquely printed, in box, $3.00 to 
$10.00, 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
Home Book of Work and Play. 
By Helen Campbell. Suggestions and 
instructions for Indoor and Outdoor 
Amusements. Small quarto, with 140 
cuts, $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


*,* Messrs Putnam have just published two 
new Catalogues: 
A general Catalogue of their own publica- 


tions. 


A Catalogue of Choice Books in their Re- 


tail Department. This contains tke 
Publications of both English and Ame- 
rican publishers. and describes an ex- 


traordinarily attractive stock of fine 
books for the library or for presents, 
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F He - ee : A NEW BOOK IS NOW READY 
} OuUNg folks CV lopedia. WEBS | ER Ry LUCRETIA P. HALE and MARGARET BE. WHITE 
P ‘ : | entitled 
**A book which will be of permanent value 
ser : ; In various Styles of Binding. with and 
to any boy or girl. —Susan Coolidge. without Patent Index. | 
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With directions for mak! and mearty 100 Iliustratiy 
. ae ; Designs t wilt als« ntain a apectal chapter for 
P a 4 iRINSTMAS 

. RISTMA ve CHRISTMAS 
| JUST ADDED stocking, CHRISTMAS Morning 
} inoge the STMAS ers, Tat ‘ A. 
+ NEW PRONOUNCING tor Ie HKRISTMAS 1 Parties, F r 
BET Tre’! s ‘ i ! autif ‘ 

printe t it : ; s For sa 

r fue t tigt rs 

by tna r t t\ 


OF THE WORLD. "sa at SOLS & OB. Weeiteineie Shiskes 


nts g over 25,000 Titles, « 
meg a i gro pte ger yr be — MEDAL, al 1878, 


‘Slants Break ast Cocoa, 


Webster 118,000 Words, 
G 3000 Bnugray ings New 
Warranted absolutely pure 


Biogr: om al Dietionary. 


THE ®::.000.: S- 













+. , from which the exceas of 

i 1 BEST Holiday Gift srw wn re pa ae 4 02 \ 
7 ° x It IS an InvVail = le ¢ it ey org idl , socheabarrnyere— ecg 
mite States Mitel Act 6 oc sete ee eis te with Btarch, Arrowroot of Sox 


br 
cal, costing ies than on . a 
cup. It is delicious, pourtshing, 


cident Association. 


| 
The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST ji | 


WORLD pees Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Accident Insurance at Half Rates. MUSIC | V. BAKER & 0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HALF MILLION LOSSES PAID. | BESE TEACHERS. asihonts 


atrengthenting, eastly digested, and 
Badmirably adapted for tnvainis as 
well as for persons in health 


oor y " nim roy for } s we . 
$5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25 Weekly Sk 1 ms with Pras 
: s40 = saa | cr rear a Nhe Nase : . 
Indemnity, costs about $15 a year. $10,000, with facheiss apo ene: yd 
$50 Weekly Indemuity, at proportionate rates. = ee ee ere. 
Membership Fee, $5 in each Division. ARE THE BEST. 
‘ — on ‘ Pee a 
CHARLES B. PEET, President. FF oh + ap enw QR 
f sc Sor ret: ‘ Our stock of fine ins truments and low-priced ones | scopes Acoust we ss, t Thets, ¢ 
JAMES R. PL’ Te HE R, secretary, is the largest in the world, comprising every variety | H.Wa TEIN, OF a2 Vaso Squere New York 
salient ee especially suitable for etalorues bv « SNS SAG atattiane ne 
' 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS eid ak take deeneen Gana a 
+. \ 1 Var lof T r i’ t ? 1 eToelis af 
Treatment thir s ler PBiltt Ry BRALMANN 
Sguire, Mit Surmecn t the Er + lospital for Diseases 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., juaire, MB, Sunx we British’ Hospital for Niseane 
680 Broadway, New York City. ers. J. & A. CHURCH 11 New Burlington Street 





CROSBY'S VITAL IZ: 1) p HOSP Hibs 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young 

It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers 


CROSBY CO., &) West 25TH STREET, NEW YorK 





For sale by druggists, on mail, $1 


Huc kins ) SOUPS. “TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION” BLANK. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail. 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or Gum- 
bo, Pea, Beef, Consommé, Macaroni, Vermicelli, ee oe J ] \ Pat os 
Soup and Bouilii, Terrapin. FO AMC .N ALL 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require only 
to be heated, and are then ready to serve. Put up in | P ‘a R " 
quart cans only. These soups were first introduced to | 7 ON 
the public in 1855, and have always maintained their ex- | 
cellence and high reputation. Only the very best mate 
rial is used in their preparation. /- y pp oN 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H.W. HUCKINS & CO., | 22788 delow. 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
LESSONS IN HARMONY, Vane, 


not with the view of attaining mere abstract knowledge, 
as is generally supposed or understood, but with the 
bright prospect of effecting—after a thorough course-a ig a 
speedy transition to actual PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. & OU? 
per 14g hour lesson. At home from half past 10— yz o'clock. 

Address F,. DOLAND, 
22 West 15th St 
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t 


ad ascents send ** The Nation” two months to the 


i TLL AG. { IN R ECEIVE AND DIS 
tribute reading matter for the South and Southwest 
Books, magazines, reviews, the Nafion, all Government 
reports and public documents, college reports, ete. Ex 
press charges must be paid to this point. : 
J. B. Harrison, Franklin Falke New Hampshire. On receipt of the above with 25 cents Tae Nation will be sent to new readers for two months (half-rate) 


Stale, 
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Important Announcement 


REGARDING 


The New Princeton Review. 


Occupying a New Field, Covered by no other Periodical of Europe or America. 





agente LIST OF PLAN 
Contributors. OF THE 


aia NEW PUBLICATION. 


George Bancroft. 


J ames Russell Low ell. Iv IS HOPED TO CREATE FOR AMERICA AN ORGAN FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
9 HIGH LITERARY WORK, OF ORIGINAL THOUGHT IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF PHI 
Charles Dudley W arner. LOSOPHY AND SCIENCE, AND OF CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, TOGETHER WITH A 
GOOD MEASURE OF SUCH ENTERTAINMENT AS IS SOUGHT BY INTELLIGENT READ 
Pres’t Noah Porter. ERS, ; ; 

| American Subjects. 





) .? 1n1¢ seelve 
I rest J ulius H . ee ly a It will record and emphasize from an impartial and patriotic standpoint 
what is best in American nationality, politics, and institutions, including the 


great philanthropic and economic efforts of the time. 


| 
hi . y 
In Philosophy, 
| it will defend a thorough-going Realism, as opposed to Idealism on the one 
hand and Agnosticism on the other, while it will give critical notices of other 
John Bach Mc Master. Soe —enetenn and modern. It will have articles on physiological psy 
J chology. 


Pres’t James McCosh. 


Edmund C. Stedman. 


ee ) Pe wat) 
George P. Fisher. In Politics, 
the Review will furnish discussions of the most important events at home and 
y Taw abroad. It will belong to no party, but will endeavor to elucidate those princi 
W m. M. I ay lor. | ples which are fundamental to our existence and progress as a nation, and 
underlie all representative government. 


Charles A. Young. In Science 


‘ 4 = » I 2 Uy ' 7o 9 _ : POP 1G IE ACE 7 ti ¢ 1 

lius R. Agnew. | it will give an account, IN POPULAR LANGUAGE, of recent investigation anc 
Corne 8 | discovery, paying special attention to the new sciences so full of promise, such 
| aS Biology, and so enabling the general reader to keep up with the knowledge 


John Hall. of the day. gg : 
| Religion and Morality. 


W illiam I 1. Bishop. The Review will leave to others the discussions of Theology, but will strive as 
a principal aim to promote high morality and religion. 


Archibald Alexander. In Fiction. 


> y W. Farnum. its purpose will be to encourage and foster the best efforts of native writers 
Henry I . It will off or, in addition, choice selections from foreign contemporary litera 
ture in order to point out, as far as possible, the merits and demerits of our 

Arthur I ladley. own fiction in comparison with what others are doing. 


In Art 


the Review will call attention to the best work in every department which 

. may have general interest. In particular i! will devote space and the best 

Stanley Hall. labor to record the progress of archeology as the ereat interpreter of his 
7 | toric art, and the necessary introduction to good work in all modern art. 


J. B. Harrison. In History 


4 A Janvier the Review will not attempt to rival the great periodicals devoted to tbat sci 

a ee . ence, but it recognizes the fact that the historic method is just now uppermost 

in all sciences, and oe pe. seeee to present remembrance whatever 

f ¢ > ; may have a bearing on the work of our day or serve to promote the advance 
Alexander Johnston. may hove a bearing on 


T. R. Lounsbury. In Education 


the fleld is so extensive and the number of live technical journals so great 
f ‘ ¢ ¢ that, while the Review will give encouragement to the best efforts in all dire: 
Allan Marquand. tions, it will especially promote and discuss the higher education in colleges 
and universities. 


ee See The World’s Progress and Events. 


Charles Eliot Norton. A new and important feature of the Review will be its editorial department, 
y which is to contain epitomes of the most important intellectual work and dis 
covery, not altogether critical, but summarizing at least in part what the 


Francis L. Patton. world is doing. 
¢ - . ° 
A New System of Indexing. 

It will be seen er above that ~~ numbers inclusive for each year, if 
oage + roperly indexed, will form a most valuable annual review of the world’s 
William B. Scott. Pronre ss and events, with the additional advantage of having principal sub 

ects treated by men eminent as specialists in the various departments of 

> ? 1uman research. It is proposed to furnish an elaborate Anaiytical Index for 

A ndrew I é W est. each year, and at every fi/th year of publication to prepare an index of the 
preceding five years. Thus indexed, it is believed that the Review will havea 

. ee : : peculiar and permanent value for ready reference, becoming, in a certain in 
F. N. Zabriskie. portant sense, supplementary to all encyclopedias. 


Charles H. Parkhurst. 


William C. Prime. 


The Review will be published six times a year, beginning with January, 1886, under the editorial 
management of William M. Sloane,Professor of History in Princeton College. When no time is speci- 
fied, subscriptions will commence with the current number. 

Terms: $3 a year in advance, postage free. Remittances may be made in P. O. or express money 
orders, or in drafts, checks, or registered letters. Money in letters is at sender’s risk. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 





Standard Sets of Books 


OF STERLING VALUE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Published and for sale by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway (nearly opposite New York Hote). 
New Editions of Standard Authors, 


Printed on toned paper, handsomely bound incloth, and 
half-calf extra. 
(Each Set in a Neat Bo). 
At less than one-half the former prices 
AN EMINENT CRITIC SAYS: 


* Indispensable for the Library or for any considerable 
collection of books on history or general literature. Mac- 
aulay, Hallam, Poe, Lamb, Gray, May, Disraeli, Miliman, 
Michaud, etc., are among the classics of our language.” 


EDGAR A. POE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Life and Introduction. By Rich’d Henry Stoddard, 
Illustrated with a New Portrait on Steel (the latest 
taken from life). Etchingsfrom Original designs by 
Gifford, Church, and others, eg wg numerous 
autographs, etc. Printed from New Plates, large type, 
on paper made specially for this edition. 6 vols., 
cioth, gilt top, $9. 


CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
including * Elia’ and ‘ Eliana,’ the last containing the 
hitherto uncollected writings of Lamb, corrected and 
revised by Sir N, Talfourd. With Life. Steel por- 
trait, cloth, 3 vols. 

£5.75 per set (reduced from $7.50). 
(Larger paper edition. 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, 27.59). 


GRAY’S (THOMAS) COMPLETE WORKS. 
Prose and Verse. Edited by Ed. Gosse, with 2 por 
traits and fac similes. 4 vols., cloth, gilt top, $6. 

“ Every lover of English literature will welcome the 
works of Gray from the hands of an editor so accom 
— as Mr Gosse. His competency for the task has 
veen known for some time to students 4 poetry. This 
edition is at once careful and complete.”—London 
Atheneum. 


HALLAM’S (HENRY) COMPLETE 
Works. Comprising UNABRIDGED Editions o 
Constitutional History of England, cloth 2 vols. 

Middle Ages of Europe, cloth 
Literature of Europe, cloth 
#7.50 per set (reduced from $17.50), 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. With a Biographi- 
cal and Critical (ntroduction from the well-known pen 
of Mr. E. P. Whipple. Printed from the Riverside 
plates (large type), 3 vols., 3,000 pages, with index of 
o5 pages, and steel portrait cloth, $3.75 (reduced from 
#9). 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
RIVERSIDE EDITION, COMPRISING : 
History of Ensland, cloth full index) 
Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays 
Speeches and Poems, cloth 
#10 per set (reduced from #2). 


DEAN MILMAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
COMPRISING: 
History of the Jews, cloth, full index 2 
History of Christianity, cloth, full indew............ 2 vols. 
History of Latin Christianity, cloth, full inder 4 vols. 
#12 per set (reduced from $24.50). 


ISAAC DISRAELI’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Curiosities of Literature, cloth y 
Amenities of Uiterature, cloth 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, cloth 
Literary Characters, Men of Genius, cloth 
$7.50 per set (reduced from #15). 
MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRU- 
sades. 3 vols., cloth. New edition, with a supple 
mentary chapter, by H. B. Mabie, $3.75. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOF- 
fat. By their son, J. S. Moffat. With four portraits 
and other illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


EDWARDS (THOS. C.) ON 1ST CORIN- 


thians. From 2d English revised edition. sSvo, $2.50. 


DR. WM. M. TAYLOR’S WORKS. §Limita- 
tions of Life. 1 vol., (steel portrait), $1.75. 
Contrary Winds, snd Other Sermons. 1 vol., $1.75. 
Life of John Knox.(steel portrait). 1 vol., cloth, $1.25. 

BRACE (C. L.)}—-GESTA CHRISTI; A 
History of Humane Progress Under Christianity. En- 
larged, with a supplementary chapter. (4th edition). 
Price reduced to $1.50. 


Copies sent on receipt of price, charges prepaid, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, N. Y. 
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